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Ir was on a Sunday morning, when Roland 
Gray entered the village of Though 
his mind was intent on the object of his jour- 
ney, he could not but admire the singular neat- 
ness and uniformity of the houses, the velvet 
smoothness of the grass on the way-side, and 
the even surface of the street, from which 
every pebble seemed to have been removed. 
An air of perfect tranquillity reigned over the 
whole—not a being was seen moving abroad, 
not a human face beaming through the win- 
dows; yet far as the eye could reach, it 
roamed over a vast, cultivated plain, covered 
with all the animated hues of vegetation, giv- 
ing evidence that the spirit of life was there, 
or had been recently active. -“ Surely,” thought 
Roland, “I have entered one of those cities, de- 
scribed in the Arabian Nights, where some ma- 

ician has suddenly converted the inhabitants 
into stone. I will dismount and explore some 
of these buildings—perchance I shall find some 
man, who is only half marble, who can explain 
this enchantment of silence.” He had scarcely 
dismounted and fastened his horse to a part of 
the snow-white railing, which guarded every 
avenue to the dwellings, when he saw a most 
singular figure emerging from one, and ap- 
tape xe the spot where he stood. It was a 

oy of about twelve years old, clad in the an- 
cient costume of our forefathers—with large 
breeches fastened at the knees, with square 
shining buckles—a coat, whose skirts were of 
surprising breadth, and a low-crowned hat, 
whose enormous brim shaded his round and 
ruddy visage. Roland could not forbear smiling 
at this extraordinary figure, but habitual polite- 
ness checked his mirth. He inquired the name 
of the village, and found to his surprise he was 
in the midst of one of those Shaker establish- 
ments, of whose existence, and of whose sin- 
se doctrines, he was well aware, but which, 

18s own home being remote, he had never had 
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an opportunity of witnessing. Delighted with 
the circumstance, for the love of novelty and 
excitement was predominant in his character, 
he determined to avail himself of it, to its 
fullest extent. An old man, dressed in the 
same obsolete fashion, came up the path and 
accosted him: 

“ Are you a traveller,” said he, “and seeking 
refreshments? If so, I am sorry you have 
chosen this day, but nevertheless we never re- 
fuse to perform the rites of hospitality.” 

Roland confessed he had no claims upon their 
hospitality, having partaken of a hearty break- 
fast two hours before in a town not far distant, 
and he wondered within himself why they had 
not mentioned the vicinity of this interesting 
establishment; forgetting that to those who live 
within the reach of any object of curiosity, it 
loses its interest. It is said there are some, 
who live, where the echo of Niagara’s eternal 
thunders are ringing in their ears, who have 
never gazed upon its foam. “If you come to 
witness our manner of worship, young man,” 
said the elder, “and come in a sober, godly 
spirit, I give you welcome. The world’s peo- 
ple often visit us, some, I am sorry to say, to 
scoff and to jest; but you have an honest, comely 
countenance, and I trust are led by better mo- 
tives.” 

Roland was no hypocrite, but the good Shaker 
opened for him so fair a door of excuse for his 
intrusion, he was unwilling to deny that he was 
moved by a laudabie desire to behold their pe- 
culiar form of worship. Pleased by the sunny 
openness of his countenance, the Elder led the 
way to the house set apart for the service of 
the Most High, exhorting him at the same time 
to renounce the pomps and vanities of the world, 
and unite with them in that oneness of spirit, 
which distinguished their society from the chil- 
dren of mankind. No lofty spire marked out 
the temple of the Lord, nor did its form differ 
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from that of a common dwelling place. They 
entered a spacious hall, the floor of which pre- 
sented such a dazzling expanse of white, the 
foot of the traveller hesitated before pressing 
its polished surface. The walls were of the 
same shining whiteness, chilling the eye by 
their cold uniformity—and benches arranged 
with the most exact precision, on each side of 
the building marked the boundaries of either 
sex. Roland seated himself at some distance 
from the prescribed limits, and waited with pro- 

r solemnity the entrance of the worshippers. 

e observed that the men invariably entered at 
one door, the women at another, and that they 
had as little intercourse as if they belonged to 
different worlds. ‘The men were all clothed in 
the ancient costume we have just described, 
and the women were dressed in garments as 
peculiarand unbecoming. A skirt of the purest 
white, short gown of the same texture, a ’ker- 
chief folded in stiff unbending plaits, a mob cap 
of linen fastened close around the face, from 
which every tress of hair was combed carefully 
back, constituted their chill and ghost-like at- 
tire. As one by one these pallid figures glided 
in, and took their appointed seat, Roland felt as 
if he were gazing on the phantasmagoria of a 
dream, so pale and unearthly did they seem. 
The countenances of the males were generally 
suffused with a ruddy glow, but cold and co- 
Jourless as marble were the cheeks of that sex, 
he had been wont to see adorned with the roses 
of beauty and health. They arose and arranged 
themselves in a triangular form, while several 
of the aged stood in the centre, commencing 
the worship bya hymn of praise. Their voices 
were harsh and broken, but the devotion of their 
manner sanctified the strains, and Roland felt 
not, as he feared he should, a disposition for 
mirth. But when they gradually formed into 
@ procession, marching two and two in a regu- 
lar line, al! joining in the wild and dissonant 
notes, then warming as they continued, chang- 
ing the solemn march into the liveliest dance, 
clapping their hands simultaneously and shout- 
ing till the cold white walls resounded with 
the strange hosannas; all the while, those hue- 
less, passionless faces gleaming by him, so still 
and ghastly mid their shroud-like garments, his 
brain began to reel, and he almost imagined 
himself attending the orgies of the dead, of re- 
suscitated bodies, with the motions of life, but 
without the living soul. Still, over the whole 
group there was a pervading solemnity and de- 
votion, an apparent abandonment of the whole 
world—an anticipation of the loneliness and 
lifelessness of the tomb, that redeemed it from 
ridicule and inspired emotions kindred to awe. 
This awe, however, soon melted away in pity 
at such delusion, and this sensation became at 
length converted into admiration for an object, 
at first unnoticed in the general uniformity of 
the scene, but which grew upon his eye, like 
the outline of the landscape through the morn- 
ing mist. There was one young girl moving 
in this throng of worshippers, whose superior 
bearing could not long elude the stranger’s scru- 
tiny. Her age might be fourteen or fifteen, 
perhaps younger; it was difficult to decide 


through the muffling folds of a dress which 
levelled every distinction of form and comeliness, 
As she passed and repassed him, in the evolu- 
tions of their dance, he caught occasional 
glimpses of a face, which though pale, betray- 
ed the flitting colour through the transparent 
skin; and once or twice the soft, thoughtful 
grey eyes, were turned towards him, with a 
wistful and earnest expression, as if claimin 
sympathy and kindness from some congenial 
being. Fixing his gaze upon the spot, where 
he first beheld her, he watched her returning 
grag with an intensity that at last became visi- 
ble to the object of it, for the pale rose of her 
cheek grew deeper and deeper, and her beauti- 
ful grey eyes were bent upon the floor. Roland 
leaned from the window near which he was 
seated, to see if it was actually the same world 
he had inhabited that morning, so strangely 
were his senses affected by the shrill music, 
growing louder and louder, the shuffling, glid- 
ing motions, increasing in velocity, and this 
sweet apparition so unexpectedly mingling in 
such an incongruous scene. The breath of 
summer redoient with a thousand perfumes 
stole over his brow—the blue sky was arching 
over his head, never had creation seemed more 
lovely or glowing, yet the worshippers within, 
deemed they were offering an acceptable sacri- 
fice on the altar of God, the sacrifice of those 
social affections, which find such beautiful em- 
blems in the works of nature. Roland became 
so lost in these reflections, he hardly noticed 
the closing of the exercise, or heard the mo- 
notonous tones of one of the elders, who was 
exhorting in the peculiar dialect of his sect. 
When the services were concluded, he left the 
hall, still watching the motions of the grey-eyed 
damsel, in the bold resolution of accosting her, 
and discovering if she were a willing devotee. 
As she walked along with a light step, in spite 
of her clumsy, high-heeled shoes, by the side of 
an ancient dame, Roland unconscious of the ex- 
treme audacity of the act, and hardly knowin 
himself*in what manner to address her, cone 
her path, and was in the very act of apologizing 
for the intrusion, when his arin was seized with 
a sturdy grasp, and he saw the old Shaker who 
had introduced him into the assembly, standing 
by hisside. “ Young man,” said he, in a stern 
voice—“ do you come here, a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing, in the very midst of the flock? what 
is your business with this child, whom our rules 
forbid you to address?” Roland felt at first 
very indignant, but a moment's reflection con- 
vinced him he had erred, and transgressed their 
rigid rules. He felt too that he had placed 
himself in rather a ridiculous situation, and he 
stood before the rebuking elder with a blush of 
ingenuous shame, that completely disarmed his 
wrath. “ You are young, very young,” said the 
old man—“ and I forgive you—you have been 
brought up in the midst of the vanities of the 
world and I pity you; yet my heart cleaves to 
you, young man, and when you become weary 
of those vanities, as you shortly will, come to 
us, and you will find that peace which the world 
can neither give nor take away.” 

He shook hands with Roland after he had 
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spoken, who acknowledged his offence, thanked 
him for his counsel and kindness, and mounting 
his horse Jeft him witha sentiment of unfeigned 
respect; so true it is, that sincerity of faith, 
gives dignity to the professor of many a creed 
revolting to human reason. Roland looked 
back upon the beautiful village, and wonder- 
ed at what he had just witnessed. He felt a 
strong disposition to linger, that he might dis- 
cover something more of the peculiarities of 
this singular and isolated people. Had he known 
their incorruptible honesty, their unwearied in- 
dustry, their trusting hospitality, their kindness 
and charity—had he seen the pale sisterhood 
extending their cherishing cares tothe children 
of orphanage and want, he would have been 
convinced that warm streams of living tender- 
ness were flowing beneath the cold forms of 
their austere religion. 

Roland Gray was very young, and had seen 
but little of the world. He had led the seclu- 
ded life of a student, and but lately freed from 
collegiate restraints, he had been trying his 
wings, preparatory to a bolder flight across the 
Atlantic. He was now on the way to his sis- 
ter, who, with himself, was placed under the 
guardianship of the excellent Mr. Worthing- 
ton, for they were orphans, left with an inde- 
pendent fortune, but singularly destitute of 
kindred, being the last of their race. An inva- 
lid gentleman, one of his father’s early friends, 
was about to travel in foreign climes to try the 
benefit of a milder atmosphere, and he urged 
Roland to be lis companion. Such a proposal 


was accepted with gratitude, and Roland, with 
buoyant spirits, returned to bis sister, to bid her 
farewell, before launching on the “deep blue 


sea.” Lucy Grey was older than her brother, 
and from childhood had exercised over him the 
influence, with which a few additional years, 
joined toa strength of mind far beyond her years, 
invested her. He was the object no less of her 
love than her pride. She looked upon him as 
the last representative of a family, honoured 
among the most honorable, and destined to 
transmit to posterity his ancestral name, with 
unblemished and still more exalted lustre. She 
resolved he should ennoble himself by mar- 
riage, and would have scorned, as degrading, 
the thought that love might make the youth a 
rebel to her will. She believed the affections 
entirely under the control of the reason, and 
looked upon the passions as vassals to be drag- 
ged to its chariot wheels. Lucy was not loved 
by her friends, but she was respected and es- 
teemed for the firmness of her principles, and 
the strength of her mind. But Roland loved as 
much as he revered her. His heart was a 
fountain of warm and generous affections, and 
it flowed out towards her, his only sister, in the 
fulness of a current, that found no other legiti- 
mate channel. Accustomed to yield his rash 
and ardent impulses to the direction of her 
cooler judgment, he looked up to her as the 
mentor of his follies, rather - tae as the com- 
panion of his youthful amusements, and now 
after an absence of several months, partly from 
pleasure and partly from business, he looked 
forward to meeting her with something of the 


feelings of a son, blended with the affection of 
a brother. His arrival at Mr. Worthington’s 
was hailed with a burst of joy, for Roland had a 
face of sunshine and a voice of melody, that 
shed light and music wherever he went. [n re- 
lating his adventures, he failed not to give due 
interest to his interview with the Shakers, and 
laughed over the Quixotism, that exposed him 
toso stern a rebuke. The pretty little Shaker- 
ess did not lose any of her attractions in his ro- 
mantic description, and he dwelt upon her dove- 
like eyes, melting beneath the snows of her an- 
tiquated cap, her sweet, appealing countenance 
and spiritual air, till Mr. Worthington’s child- 
less heart warmed within him, and Lucy lis- 
tened with apprehensive pride lest her brother's 
excited imagination should convert this obscure 
unknown, into a heroine of romance. It was 
but a transient alarm, for she knew that the 
waves of the Atlantic would soon roll between 
them, and Roland, surrounded by all the glori- 
ous associations of an elder world, would cast 
aside every light and ignoble fancy, and fit him- 
self for the high station in society, she felt he 
was born to fill. ” ° bd ad ° 

After an absence of four years Roland Gray 
appeared once more in the family circle of Mr. 
Worthington. His hair had assumed a darker 
shade, and his cheek a darker glow, but the 
same sunshiny spirit lighted up Sis brow and 
animated his lips; it was Roland Gray still, 
only the bloom of boyhood was lost in the sun- 
niness of manhood. Lucy’s handsome, but se- 
vere countenance was so irradiated with joy, 
it was almost dazzling from the effect of con- 
trast; and as she sat by his side, and gazed in 
his face, she felt that all her affections and her 
hopes were so completely centred in him, they 
could be separated only with the breaking of 
her heart. Happy as Roland was in being re- 
united to his sister, his attention was not so en- 
grossed as to forget the kindly greetings due to 
Pe other members of Mr. Worthington’s house- 

d. 

“T have an adopted daughter to introduce 
you to,” said Mr. Worthington, drawing for- 
ward a young girl who, on the entrance of Ro- 
land had retreated behind a stand of geraniums, 
and busied herself in picking off the faded 
leaves. Roland had become too familiar with 
beauty in foreign climes, to be surprised into 
admiration ofa face however fair, but there was 
a sweetness, a modesty and simplicity diffused 
over the young face before him, that interested 
his feelings aud disarmed his judgment. He 
could scarcely tell the color of her eyes, for they 
were downcast, but there was something in the 
play of her features, that implied she sympa- 
thized in the pleasure his coming had excited. 
“Roland,” continued Mr. Worthington, evi- 
dently delighted with the reception he had 
given his favorite, “ this is my daughter Grace, 
whom Providence has kindly given to cheer a 
widowed and childless heart. You know I look 
upon you almost as my son, so you will find in 
her, I trust, another sister to love.” Roland 
held out his hand with great alacrity to seal 
this new compact, but the pretty Grace drew 
back with an embarrassment he was unwilling 
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to increase, seeing it was entirely unaffected ; 
and there was something in Lucy’s glance that 
told him she resented the idea of such a part- 
nership in his affections. He could not but 
saeeel where good old Mr. Worthington had 
found such a fairy gift, but believing the mys- 
tery would be explained in due time, he promi- 
sed himself no slight gratification in studying 
a character, concealed under such a veil of 
bashfulness and reserve. The twilight hour 
found the brother and sister walking together 
towards their accustomed seat under the syca- 
more boughs, the scene of many of Lucy’s for- 
mer counsels, and Roland’s high resolves. She 
wanted to be alone with him—to guard him 
against a thousand dangers and snares, visible 
only to her proud and jealous eye. “Oh! Ro- 
land,” said she, taking his hand and looking 
earnestly in his face—“do you return un- 
changed '—may I still, as wont, presume to 
counsel, to direct, and to sustain?” “Un- 
changed in every thing as regards my affection 
for you, my dear sister,” replied he—*be still 
my mentor and my guide, for I fear with all the 
worldly wisdom I have acquired, I am often the 
same impulsive being you have so long tried in 
vain to bring under the or and compass of 
reason and right. Now, I feel at this moment 
an irresistible impulse to know who is this pret- 
ty God-send of Mr. Worthington’s; did she 
drop down from the skies, or did she come on 
the wings of the wind ?” 

“I am glad you have opened the subject, Ro- 
land, for F brought you here to warn you of 
that girl’s influence—do not laugh, for knowing 
you so well, I feel bound to prevent | impo- 
sition on your open, generous nature. I do not 
know who she is, probably some poor child of 
shame and desertion, whom Mr. Worthington 
discovered and educated, for it is but a year 
since he brought her from_ school, and introdu- 
ced her as his adopted daughter. He made a 
long visit to his relatives, since you left us, and 
found her, I believe in the family of his brother, 
in a dependent and perhaps menial sitnation. 
Charmed by her beauty and beguiled by her 
arts, the good man conceived the romantic de- 
sign of educating her as his own, and now he is 
felicitating himself with another project, that 
of securing for this nameless foundling, the 
heart and the fortune of Roland Gray.” Ro- 
land had heard too much about gentle blood 
and honourable parentage, and been too much 
under the influence of his aristocratic sister, 
not to shrink from the supposition of such an 
union, but he protested against the word arts, 
which Lucy had used in reference to Grace, for 
she looked the most artless of human beings ; 
and he accused her of. injustice towards Mr. 
Worthington, who in his singleness of heart 
was incapable of making a project of any kind. 
“ You must not think it strange,” said Lucy, 
“that I, a woman, should not be blinded by the 
beauty of one of my own sex, and I know [ am 
superior to the weakness of any. With an in- 
sight into character which has never deceived 
me, I know that girl to be vain, selfish, and cal- 
culating. Mr. Worthington may claim her as his 
daughter, but he shall never impose her on me, 


by the name of sister.” Those who have wit- 
nessed the empire an elder sister of com- 
manding mind and manners is capable of ob- 
taining over a younger brother's judgment, will 
not be surprised that Roland learned to look 
upon Grace with distrustful eyes, though he 
could not believe in the duplicity Lucy aseri- 
bed to her character, and he invariably treate1 
her with that consideration due to the situau.. 
she held in Mr. Worthington’s family. It y 
impossible, however, to be domesticated 
her, to be seated at the same table, parti... . 
the same amusements, near each other ia the 
evening circle, and the moonlight walks, not- 
withstanding the unsleeping vigilance of Lucy, 
not to feel the reality of her loveliness, her sim- 
plicity and truth. There was something about 
her that haunted him like a dream, and when- 
ever she turned her eyes towards him, he ex- 
perienced a sudden thrill of recollection, as if 
he had seen that fair face before. In the even- 
ings Mr. Worthington often challenged Lucy 
to a game of chess, for though nota skilful , . - 
former, he was extravagantly fond of the game, 
and Lucy had no rival in the art. She now re- 
gretted this accomplishment, as it threw her 
brother more immediately into companionship 
with Grace, whose conversation, when unre- 
strained, was perfectly bewitching, from a mix- 
ture of bright intelligence, quick sensibility, 
and profound ignorance of the vices and cus- 
toms of the world. It was evident she felt op- 
pressed by Lucy’s scrutinizing gaze, for when 
she was conscious of its withdrawal, her spirits 
rebounded withan unobtrusive gaiety, that har- 
monized admirably with the life and vivacity of 
Roland’s disposition. One evening, as Lucy 
was absorbed in the crisis of the game, Grace 
was busily plying her needle, making some 
garments for a poor woman, whose house and 
wardrobe were completely consumed by fire, the 
= night; all the ladies in the neighbour- 
ood were contributing their part towards re- 
lieving her wants, and a very pretty little girl, 
with a basket half-filled with her mother’s 
offerings, was waiting till Grace had put the 
last stitches into a cap, whose fashion seemed to 
fix the particular attention of Roland. The 
child, who was a petted favorite in the family, 
caught up the cap the moment it was comple- 
ted, and drawing it over the soft brown locks of 
Grace, laughingly fastened the linen bands. 
Roland uttered so sudden an exclamation, it 
made Lucy start from her seat, upsetting bishop, 
knight, and royalty itself. The mystery was 
revealed, the pretty little Shakeress stood be- 
fore him. The close linen border, under which 
every lock of hair was concealed, transformed 
at once the fashionable and elegant young lady 
into the simple and humble Shaker girl. A 
scene, which the lapse of years and the crowd- 
ing events of a transatlantic tour had effaced 
from his memory, returned vividly to his recol- 
lection. He wondered he had not recognized 
her earlier, but the hue of the soft grey eye 
was darkened, and its light more warm and 
shifting, her complexion had a richer colouring, 
and shadows of bright hair relieved the fair- 
ness of a brow where intelligence and sensi- 
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bility now sat enthroned. Then her figure— 
now revealed in all the graces of womanhood, 
was it the same he had seen muffled in the stiff 
starched skirt and ’kerchief moving on high- 
heeled shoes with large shining buckles? 
Grace blushed deeply beneath his riveted gaze, 
d hastily snatching the cap from her head, 
nided it with the other garments she had made 
ip the basket, and bade the little girl hasten 
«her mother. ‘ What is the meaning of all 
4 gdustle ?” said Lucy, looking at Grace with 
50 mijich age | it made her involuntarily draw 
‘closer to Mr. Worthington. “It means,” said 
Roland, delighted and excited by the discovery 
he had made, and forgetting his sister’s daily 
cautions—“ it means that I have found my pretty 
Shakeress at last. Ah! Mr. Worthington, why 
did not you tell me, that your adopted daughter 
and my fair unknown were one!” Mr. Wor- 
thington laughed, and taking the hand of Grace 
drew her upon his knee. ‘“ Because the world 
js full of prejudice, and I did not like to expose 
my girl to its influence. I always wanted to 
tell you, but Grace insisted I should allow you 
to find it out yourself, for she told me about the 
bold youth, who almost stared her out of her de- 
‘yotion and her wits. Nay, Grace, I owe him a 
thousand thanks, for had he not warmed my old 
heart by a description of your loveliness, I never 
should have gone so far out of my journey to 
visit your village, begged you of the good peo- 
ple for my own, nor would I now have such a 
sweet blossom to shed fragrance over my de- 
clining years. 

“And how,” exclaimed Roland with irre- 
sistible curiosity, “how came she amongst 
them.” Before Mr. Worthington could reply, 
Grace clasped her hands earnestly together, 
and cried, “{[ was a stranger, and they took 
me in; I was an orphan and they clothed me, 
sheltered and—” Previously much agitated, 
Grace here entirely lost her self-command, and 
leaning her head on the shoulder of Mr. Wor- 
thington, she wept audibly. Lucy actually 
trembled and turned pale. She saw that her 
empire was tottering from its foundation. Ac- 
customed to interpret every change of her 
brother’s countenance, she read with terror 
the intense expression with which his eyes 
were fixed on Grace. She was willing he 
should marry from ambition, but not for love. 
She had never, for a moment admitted the idea 
that another should supplant her in his affec- 
tions—a Jealousy far more dark and vindictive 
than that excited by love, the jealousy of power 
took possession of her soul, mingled with a bit- 
ter hatred towards the innocent cause of these 
emotions. Through life she had bowed the 
will of others to her own, and as long as no 
opposition roused the strength of her passions, 
she maintained a character of integrity and 
virtue, that bid defiance to Moe and re- 
proach. She did not know herself, the evil of 
which she was capable, but now the lion was 
unchained in her bosom, and chafed and wres- 
tled for its prey. Too politic to attempt check- 
ing too suddenly the tide of feeling, yet too 
angry to hide her own chagrin, she left the 
Toom, and meditated in what manner she could 
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best arrest the evil she dreaded. She failed 
not, however, to breathe a warning whisper 
into her brother's ear as she passed out. Here 
Mr. Worthington entreated Grace to tell Ro- 
land all she knew of herself, assuring her, in 
his simplicity, that no one next to himself, felt 
so deep an interest in her, as he did. Roland 
felt no disposition to contradict this assertion, 
and joined his own entreaties so earnestly to 
Mr. Worthington’s, Grace hesitated not to re- 
late her simple history. It could be comprised 
in a few words. She told of her sad and almost 
desolate childhood, of her dwelling in a little 
cottage deep in the woods, remote from neigh- 
bours or friends; of a dark and cruel man she 
called father; here Grace’s voice grew low and 
husky—of a pale, sick, and dying, mcther, who 
was found by a good Shaker, on the bed of 
death, and who committed her orphan child to 
the care of the kind Samaritan. The man who 
had deserted her mother, in the extremity of 
her wants, never appeared to claim his child. 
She was cherished in the bosom of that benevo- 
lent society, where Roland first beheld her, 
grateful for their kindness, though yearning 
after freedom and the fellowship of youth, ti 
Mr. Worthington came, and offered her the 
love and guardianship of a father, if she would 
occupy a daughter’s place in his heart and 
home. Her father’s name was Goldman, which 
she had willingly resigned for that of Worth- 
ington, for the memory she had of him, was 
like a dark and terrible dream—fearful to re- 
member. The dread that he might appear 
some day to claim her, often made her shudder 
in the midst of her happiness, but as so many 
years had passed away, it was more natural to 
— he had expiated his cruelty with his life. 
ad Mr. Worthington conceived the pro- 
ject that Lucy had suggeste:, and been aware 
at the same time of Roland’s family pride, it 
is not probable he would have induced her to 
reveal to him the sad events of her childhood ; 
and had Grace been the artful being described, 
she would never have told with such straight- 
forward simplicity and deep sensibility of her 
father’s brutality and vices, nor expressed the 
startling fear, that he might still assert the for- 
feited rights of nature, and tear her from the 
arms of her benefactor. Such thoughts as these 
filled the breast of Roland, as Grace continued 
her affecting recital, where truth was attested by 
her blushes and her tears. She unclasped from 
her neck a golden chain, from which a minia- 
ture was suspended, the sole relic of her mo- 
ther. The chain was beautifully wrought, 
and indicated that however abject was the con- 
dition to which the owner had been reduced, 
she had once been accustomed to the decora- 
tions of wealth. The miniature was that of a 
gentleman in the prime of life, with a dark, but 
interesting countenance, and dignified bearing. 
Grace knew not whether it was her father’s 
picture, for she had but a faint recollection of 
his features, and the Shaker who discovered it 
around her mother’s neck, after she was speech- 
less in death, could give her no information. 
Here was mystery and romance, innocence, 
beauty, and youth; and Roland felt as if he 
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would gladly twine them together, and bind 
them around his heart, as all “he guessed of 
heaven.” But while his imagination was 
weaving the garland and revelling in its fra- 
grance, the vision of 


“ A sister’s jealous care, 
A cruel sister she,” 


rose before him, and the wreath faded and the 
blossoms fell. With a stinging sensation of 
shame, he admitted the conviction, that he 
feared his sister. He had long worn her fet- 
ters unconsciously, but now, when for the first 
time they galled and restrained him, his pride 
and his heart rebelled against the hand that 
bound him in thraldom. Grace retired that 
night, with a thousand bright hopes hovering 
round her pillow. Roland then was her first 
benefactor. It was he, who had awakened the 
interest of Mr. Worthington, and directed him 
to her retreat. Ile, the handsome and noble 
looking youth, whose dark piercing eyes had 
kindled in her such yearnings after the world 
from which she was excluded, and who for four 
years had been the morning and evening star 
on the horizon of her memory. She knew 
something of this before, but she had never 
realized it so fully as now; for he had himself 
confirmed it, by words, which, though simple 
in themselves, were unutterably eloquent, ac- 
companied by such looks—she blushed even in 
the darkness, as she caught herself involunta- 


rily repeating, “and have I found my pretty 


Shakeress at last?” For two or three days, 
Roland avoided being alone with Lucy, but to 
his surprise, she did not seem to desire an op- 
portunity to ren¢w her warnings. On thecon- 
trary, she was more kind and affectionate to- 
wards Grace than she had ever been before, 
who in the confidingness of innocence, relied 
on her unwonted testimonies of favour, as the 
harbingers of her dearest wishes. “Grace,” 
said ann ang Ag alone and secure of in- 
terruption, for Mr. Worthington and Roland 
were both absent on business—“ Grace, are you 
willing to tell me of what you are now think- 
ing?” Grace started—she had fallen into an 
unconscious reverie, and her work lay idly in 
her lap; her cheeks glowed painfully, but with 
that habitual reverence for truth which always 
distinguished her, she answered, “I was think- 
ing of Roland.” Unprepared for such perfect 
ingenuousness, Lucy hesitated a moment, and 
conscience upbraided her for the part she was 
about to act, but again fixing her keen eye on 
a countenance as transparent as crystal, she 
continued : “ Has Roland ever told you that he 
loved you?” Grace crimsoned still more deeply 
from wounded modesty and shame, while she 
answered in a low voice, “Never!” Then,” 
said the inquisitor, drawing a relieving breath, 
“ Grace, your task is easy, and I rejoice that he 
has made it so; you must not think of Roland, 
you must not love him, for he never can be to 
you any thing more than he now is.” Grace 
turned deadly pale, but she did not speak, and 
Lucy went on—* My brother was my father’s 
only son, and is sole heir of a name long con- 
spicuous for its honours. Our parents died 


when we were both young; but I, as the elder, 
became the guardian and guide. To me, on his 
death bed, my father committed my young bro- 
ther, charging me with the solemnity of that 
awful hour, to guard his honour from stain, and 
his name from degradation. My father was a 
proud and haughty man,and he has transmitted 
to his children a portion of his own spirit. 
Grace, you have told me all the circumstances 
of your life; you know there is mystery, but 
you may not know in your extreme simplicity, 
that there may be disgrace in your birth. The 
golden chain that wreathes your neck, shows 
that your mother was not born to poverty. 
Why then, did she flee from her friends, to bury 
herself in solitude with the dark and cruel man 
you called father; and why are you an alien 
from your kindred? You ought to know these 
truths, which the mistaken kindness of your 
friends conceal from you, and I reveal them to 
you, that you may not encourage hopes that 
never can be realized; to convince you, you 
can never be the wife of Roland. For myself, 
hear me, Grace, to the end—if Roland could 
forget himself so far as to think of such an 
union, I would forever disown him asa brother, 
and load with maledictions the being who had 
brought such misery on us both.” All the 
strong passions at work in Lucy’s bosom, sent 
their baleful lustre to her eyes, and poor Grace 
shrunk from their beams as if they were with- 
ering her very heart. Brought up in the midst 
of that gentle and subdued sisterhood, in whose 
uniform existence the passions seemed cradled 
into unbroken slumber, she had almost forgot- 
ten their existence. The terrible dreams of 
her childhood were brought back to her. The 
curses of her father again rung in her ears— 
the helpless cries of her mother. She clasped 
her hands despairingly over her eyes—she 
knew she had been poor and wretched; but be- 
nevolence and charity had administered to her 
wants, and the very remembrance of poverty 
had faded from her mind; but disgrace—that 
there was a disgrace attached to her that made 
it sinful in her to love Roland Gray, that debar- 
red her from an union with the honourable and 
good—that was the thought that crushed her, 
that chilled her blood, and turned her cheeks 
to marble and her lips to ashes. Lucy paused 
and attempted to soothe the agony she had ex- 
cited. Cold herself to the softer emotions, she 
had no faith in the eternity of love. Grace, 
like a child robbed of its plaything, now wept 
and refused to be comforted, but she would soon 
smile animated by some new-born hope. Thus 
Lucy tried to reason, while she held her chill 
grasp on the heart of Grace, and bound her still 
more closely to her will. “Promise me,” said 
she, “that you will not reveal to any one, the 
conversation of this morning—Mr. Worthing- 
ton has deceived you, and you would not 
meanly appeal to the compassion of Roland— 
promise this, and you shall find in me a friend 
who will never forsake you in weal or woe. 
Deny it, and you will create an enemy whose 
power can make you tremble.” Grace, with 
all her woman’s pride rising to her relief, atthe 
idea of appealing to the compassion of Roland, 
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gave the desired promise and still more—she 
voluntarily declared she would rather die than 
think of Roland, after what Lucy had just ut- 
tered. Lucy, satisfied with her promise, for 
she knew her truth, embraced her with com- 
mendations which fell heedlessly on poor 
Grace’s paralyzed ears—she withdrew to her 
chamber, “ for her whole head was pained and 
her whole heart sick;” and when Mr. Worth- 
ington and Roland returned, Grace was said to 
be unable from indisposition, to join the circle, 
where she was wont to preside an angel of 
light and joy. The sympathy and sorrow ex- 
cited by so common an event, reconciled Lucy 
more than any thing else, to her selfishness and 
cruelty. But was she happy in the success of 
her operations? She had planted thorns in the 
bosom of another—but were there none rank- 
ling in her own? Could she, a daughter of this 
land of republicanism, shelter herself under the 
cold shadow of family pride, from the re- 
proaches of her own conscience? Ah, no! the 
heart is its own avenger, and for every drop of 
sorrow wilfully wrung from the eyes of another, 
shall be doomed to give only tears of blood. 

Roland wondered at the change that had come 
over Grace, and sought by every means to as- 
certain the cause, but she seemed wrapped in a 
cloud of impenetrable reserve. She avoided 
him, but in so quiet a manner, it appeared to 
him more the result of sudden indifference or 
aversion, than unexplained resentment. The 
sunshine of her smile was gone, and an expres- 
sion of calm apathy settled on her brow, where 
the alternations of feeling had lately flitted, 
like the lights and shadows of a moonlight 
landscape. Roland sometimes had a painful 
suspicion of his sister, but she had always been 
so open in all her actions, so undisguised in her 
least amiable traits, that notwithstanding ail 
the prejudice she had manifested towards Grace, 
he believed her incapable of any mean or dark 
designings. Mr. Worthington was anxious and 
alarmed. He was sure some incipient and in- 
sidious disease was the cause of her pale and 
dispirited appearance. He was constantly feel- 
ing her pulse, and inquiring her symptoms, and 
insisting upon calling in a physician, till poor 
Grace, really glad to shelter herself from ob- 
servation, under the pretext held out, acknow- 
ledged herself ill, and passively submitted to a 
course of medicine, which reduced her soon to 
a state of real debility and suffering. They 
applied blisters to her forehead to still its hot 
throbbings; they drew blood from her veins to 
reduce her feverish pulse, and Lucy sat by her 
bedside and administered to her unweariedly, 
and discussed the nature of her malady, and 
talked of its different stages; while all the 
time she knew it was herself who had coldly 
and deliberately dried up the fountain of hope 
and joy, and love, which had sent such roses to 
her cheek and sunbeams to the eye. She some- 
times trembled in the darkness of night, at the 
possibility that Grace might die, under the re- 
gimen of this imaginary disease; and then a 
voice whispered, in hollow murmurs, in her 
ears, “Thou shalt sleep no more, for thou hast 
murdered sleep.” But in day’s broad light, a 


witness to Roland’s abstraction, anxiety and 
gloom, she steeled her conscience, in reflecting 
on the necessity of the act. Let not Grace be 
condemned, as too weak and yielding, as too 
blind an instrument in the bands of another. 
IIer education had been peculiar, and her natu- 
ral disposition was extremely sensitive and 
timid. The first years of her life had been 
passed in terror and sorrow—terror for her fa- 
ther’s cruelty, and sorrow for her mother's woe. 
Every thing around her was tumultuous and 
fearful, and she learned to shudder at the awful 
manifestations of evil passions, before she knew 
them by name. Transplanted toa scene, where 
every thing breathed of peace and silence, 
where industry, neatness and order were hea- 
ven’s first laws, where the voice of dissension 
was unheard, and the storms of passion unfelt, 
her spirit had been so hushed and subdued, 
her sensibilities so repressed, and her energies 
held down, she moved along her daily path a 
piece of beautiful and exquisite mechanism, but 
whose most powerful springs had never been 
touched. It is true she loved the kind and 
gentle Shakers, but it was with a tranquil feel- 
ing of gratitude and trust. The visit of Roland 
Gray acted as an electrical communication be- 
tween her and the world to which he belonged. 
It seemed to her it must be inhabited by angels; 
and when Mr. Worthington came and induced 
her benefactor to resign her to his care, she 
welcomed the change as into the garden of 
Eden. In the seclusion of a school, her timi- 
dity still induced her to shrink within herself; 
in the companionship of Lucy, she felt awe- 
struck and abashed; but Roland came, and then 
she realised the paradise of her imagination. 
Every thing around her was music and beauty 
and love—flowers sprang up in the waste 
places, water gushed from the rock, and melody 
filled the air. To be forbidden to think of him, 
to be commanded to wrench him from her heart, 
to be made to think of herself as a low and dis- 
graced being—Grace would have shuddered at 
the idea of impiety, but when she laid her head 
on her pillow, willing to be thought sick, rather 
than wretched, she certainly wished to die. 
But the strength of youth, though prostrated, 
rebounded from the pressure. She was not 
doomed to the curse of agranted prayer. The 
Providence that had so long watched over her 
destiny, still kept its unseen, but unslumbering 
vigils. Grace remembered her old friends, the 
Shakers, and yearned once more for their still 
and passionless existence. She prayed Mr. 
Worthington to take her there so earnestly, he 
did not hesitate to grant her request, believing 
the journey would invigorate her constitution 
and change of scene animate her mind. She 
spoke not of remaining, and the wish was so 
natural and grateful, it could not excite sur- 
prise or censure. 

“ You see,” said Lucy to her brother, the 
night before Grace’s departure, “the influence 
of early habits. Perhaps all this time Grace 
has been pining after the Shakers. She has 
been suffering from a kind of calenture, and 
when she sees their green plain, and quiet vil- 
lage, she will be happy.” “Impossible!” cried 
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Roland, completely thrown off his guard by 
Lucy’s sudden insinuation. “She is strange 
and unaccountable, but I never will believe any 
thing so preposterous. She, that sweet, lovely 
spiritual creature, to be immured again in their 
cold walls, and to wish it, and pine after it. 
By heavens! Lucy, if I could believe such a 
thing, I would go this moment and prevent the 
immolation. I will not deceive you; I do not 
care any longer for pride and empty sounding 
names, and birth and parentage. It is ridicu- 
lous to think of such things in this republican 
country. Grace is equal to the highest; for 
she claims her birthright from the Almighty 
himself, and carries on her brow the signet of 
heaven.” “Stop, Roland, for heaven’s sake, 
end hear me.” “I will not stop,” continued 
Roland; a spirit of determination flashing from 
his eyes, she had never seen in them Gothen, 
“Shall I sacrifice my happiness to a shadow, a 
bubble! No! I have hesitated too long; I love 
Grace; I love her with all my heart and soul, 
and I will gothis moment and tell her so.” He 
laid his hand upon the latch, but Lucy sprang 
forward like mg and seized it in her own 
—*“One moment, Roland, only one moment; I, 
your only sister, ask it.” Roland saw she was 
very pale, and he felt her hand tremble as it 
grasped him. She was indeed his only sister, 
whom he had so much loved, and he felt he had 
met her prejudices with too much impetuosity ; 
they might yield, perhaps, to softer measures. 
“What is it you would say, Lucy? you asked 
for one moment, and I have given you more.” 
“Only promise to wait till her return; that is 
all I ask; I — in jest; you knew she would 
not remain; Mr. Worthington will never leave 
her. Promise me this, dear Roland, and I will 
not oppose my pride to your happiness.” Lucy 
knew that she was uttering a falsehood, forshe 
herself had confirmed Grace in her resolution 
to remain; but she had begun to weave the tan- 

led web of deceit, and she wound herself 

eeper and deeper in its folds. All she wanted 
now was to gain time, and she then felt she 
should be safe. Roland promised, for delay was 
not sacrifice, and he was surprised and grate- 
ful for Lucy’s concession. 

“Grace,” whispered Lucy, as she embraced 
and bid her farewell, “you are acting right; 
you will find peace and happiness in the path you 
seek. Be assured of my friendship and also my 
gratitude.” Grace was mute, but she gave Lucy 
a look that might have melted a heart of stone. 

“Grace,” said Roland, “come back to us 
soon.” He kept his promise to his sister, but 
his voice trembled, his hand lingered as it 

hers in parting, and his eyes spoke a 

guage she must have understood, had not 
her own been blinded with tears. She met a 
warm reception from the friends of her early 
days. The kind Susan, who had taken the first 
charge of her, and acted toward her a mother’s 
part, opened her arms to receive her, and when 
she saw her faded colour and drooping eyes, she 
felt as the patriarch did when he took in his 
weary dove to the ark, for she knew the wan- 
derer brought back no green olive branch of 
hope and joy. Susan had once known the gai- 


ties of the world, and tasted its pleasures, but 
her heart had been blighted and her hopes be- 
trayed, and finding all was vanity, to use her 
own expressive language, she had “taken up 
her cross and followed her Saviour.” The seal 
of silence was placed on the history of her 
heart, and Grace dreamed not that one of that 
tranquil tribe had ever known the tumult of 
human sions. By some mysterious com- 
munion however, between soul and soul, Grace 
felt an assurance of Susan’s sympathy, and 
clung to her with increased affection. It was 
long before Mr. Worthington would consent to 
leave her behind. “Only a few months,” 
pleaded she, “and then I shall be well and 
strong again; all I need is quiet.” “ The child 
is right,” added Susan; “she is weary of the 
world and wants rest. She shall dwell in my 
tabernacle, and share my pillow, and I will nou- 
rish and cherish her as my own flesh and blood. 
She will not be compelled to join our worship, 
or follow our rites, for we now look upon her 
as our guest, our daughter in love, but not our 
sister in the spiritof the Lord.” Satisfied with 
this promise, Mr. Worthington blessed Grace, 
embraced her, and left her, bidding her be ready 
to return when the first leaf of autumn fell. 
She did not sit down and brood over the blight- 
ed hopes of her youth. She interested herself 
in all their neat and regular occupations, as- 
sisted them in gathering the leaves of the me- 
dicinal plants, in spreading them on pieces of 
vure white linen, to dry; in collecting the gar- 
den seeds and shelling them out of their 
shrunken capsules, with as much readiness and 
grace, as if she had never learned to touch the 
keys of the piano, or to school her steps by the 
dancing-master's rule. Dressed in the plainest 
robes the fashions of the world allow, so as not 
to offend the austerity of their taste, with no 
other ornament than her shining hair, simply 
parted on her brow, she looked the incarnation 
of sweetness and humility; and Susan, seein 
her dawning colour, believed she had foun 
peace. “Thus will I live,” thought Grace, 
“till Roland marries, and then if my adopted 
father claims me, I will try to find happiness in 
administering to his.” 

One evening, just as the sun had set, she re- 
turned from the garden, her white apron gath- 
ered up before her, full of damask rose leaves, 
while exercise and a bending position had given 
her cheeks a hue, warm as the twilight’s glow, 
and calling eagerly to Susan, to present her 
offering for distillation, she crossed the thresh- 
hold and stood before—Roland Gray. Electri- 
fied at the sight, she let go her apron and the 
leaves fell in a rosy shower around her.— 
“Grace, dear Grace,” exclaimed Roland, and ~ 
both hands were clasped in his own. Now she 
had been called dear Grace, and sweet Grace, 
and pretty Grace, a thousand times in her life, 
but never in such a tone, and with such eyes 
looking down into her heart. It is easy to im- 
agine why Roland came, and how eloquently 
he proved to Grace that he loved her better 
than all the world beside, and that he could not, 
and would not live without her. For a moment 
a flood of rapture, deep and overwheiming, 
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flowed in upon her heart from the conviction 
that she was thus believed, the next, a cold and 
freezing thought shot through it and turned the 
current to ice. Lucy—her threatened curse, 
her withering enmity, her own promise of 
never thinking of Roland, and of never reveal- 
ing what had passed between Lucy and herself 
—all was remembered, and suddenly with- 
drawing her hand from his, she turned away 
and wept, without the power of self-control. 

Roland was amazed—she had met his avowal 
with such a radiant blush aad smile—such love 
and joy had just lighted up her modest eye, and 
now he witnessed every demonstration of the 
most passionate grief. ‘Oh, no!” she cried, 
“it never can be—I had forgotten it all; but I 
must not listen to you—oh, no!” and she re- 
peated the interjection in such a plaintive ac- 
cent, Roland was convinced there was no de 
ception in her woe. In vain he entreated her 
for an explanation. She could not give any 
consistent with her promise to Lucy; she could 
only declare her unworthiness, her poor and 
perhaps disgraceful origin ; and this only called 
forth a more impassioned assurance of his dis- 
interested love, and his disdain of such scruples. 
He endeavoured to soothe and caress, till Grace 
felt her resolution and her truth fast yielding 
before his influence. If she could see Lucy, 
and be released from her rash promise, all might 
yet be well. Perhaps Lucy herself, finding 
her brother’s pride had yielded to his love, 
would sanction the union. This idea once ad- 
mitted, changed despair into hope. “ Wait,” 
said she, “till I return, and then, if the obstacle 


I fear, no longer exists,”—she paused a mo- 


ment, and her truth-telling lips constrained her 
to utter—“I shall be the happiest of human 
beings.” Roland, now believing the obstacle 
to be Lucy, resolved she should not stand any 
longer in the way of their happiness, pressed 
for no farther explanation. He had departed 
unknown to her, for he dreaded her violence. 
When Mr. Worthington returned alone, he 
dreaded Grace might sacrifice herself as Lucy 
insinuated, and determined to bear her away 
Grace poured into Susan’s 
calm, but sympathising ear, the story of her 
love and the obstacles that opposed it. Her 
single heart was too narrow to contain the full- 
ness of her emotions. Susan applauded her in- 
tegrity, but trembled at her idolatry. She re- 
minded her of the mutability and uncertainty of 
all earthly things and strengthened her in the 
resolution, never to accept the vows of Roland, 
with the threatened vengeance of Lucy hang- 
ing over herlove. ‘Oh, she will relent,” cried 
Grace; “ Roland’s sister cannot be such a mon- 
ster.” Had the chastened Susan witnessed her 
varting with Roland, she would have read a 
‘till more solemn lesson on the sinfulness of 
earthly affections; but she only saw the conse- 
juent sorrow, which she was too gentle to re 
prove, 

The leaves of autumn soon fell, and then 
every thing was changed in the destiny of 
Grace. Mr. Worthington claimed his child, and 
when Susan resigned her, her last words bid‘her 
pray for strength to keep her virtuous resolution. 


It would be difficult to describe the passions 
that struggled for mastery in Lucy’s breast, 
when she learned from her brother the part he 
had acted. Incapable of concealing them at 
first, and believing she had lost the affection of 
Roland, she no longer disguised the bitterness 
of her heart. She hated Grace still more, since 
she was conscious she had injured her, and 
when she, appealing in behalf of Roland’s hap- 
piness as well as her own, entreated her to free 
her from her promise, she turned a deaf ear to 
the prayer, and claimed the fulfilment of her 
word, renewing the same fearful penalty— 
“Unless,” she added, with a scornful smile, 
“you can prove your family equal to ours, and 
that your alliance will bring no disgrace.” 

Strange paradox of the human heart! Had 
Lucy taken scorpions into her bosom, she could 
not have suffered keener pangs than the con- 
sciousness of Roland’s alienated affection 
caused her, yet she refused to bend her stub- 
born pride, and wrapped herself up in the sul- 
lenness of self-will, feeling a kind of stern joy 
that she had made others as wretched as her- 
self. * * * * * 

Grace was standing ina lighted saloon, lean- 
ing on the arm of Mr. Worthington, and an un- 
willing partaker of the gay scene. A tall and 
majestic looking man passed the spot where 
she stood, whose appearance excited her inte- 
rest and curiosity, for he was evidently a stran- 
ger in the throng of fashion and wealth, then 
gathered together. The suns of warmer climes 
had darkened his face and added gloom to fea- 
tures of a fine and noble expression. As Grace 
lifted her mild grey eyes, his somewhat stern 
countenance relaxed, and turning round he 
gazed earnestly in her face. Abashed by his 
scrutiny, she moved into another part of the 
room, still the tall stranger followed, with his 
melancholy eyes, pursuing her figure. Roland, 
never far from the object of his apparentl 
hopeless devotion, now jealous and irritated, 
drew to her side. —* Oh, Roland,” said she, sud- 
denly agitated by a new emotion, “there is 
something in that stranger’s face, resembling 
this”—and she drew from her bosom the minia- 
ture suspended from the golden chain. There 
was indeed a resemblance, only the face of the 
picture was younger, and the sable locks un- 
bleached. The stranger observed the motions 
of Grace, and pressed forward, while the minia- 
ture was still open in her hand. ‘“ Pardon me, 
Madam,” said he, earnestly—“I must be par- 
doned—but allow me to look at that picture.” 
Grace with trembling fingers unloosed the 
chain, and gave it into the stranger’s hand. 
“It was once my mother’s,” said she, in a fal- 
tering voice—* and her name was Grace Gold- 
man.”—* Was’’—said the stranger—“ and yet 
how could it be otherwise !—she was my sister 
—my only sister—and you”—he became too 
much agitated to finish the sentence, and en- 
tirely forgetting the throng that surrounded 
them, he clasped Grace to his bosom, as the 
living representative of his lost and lamented 
sister. “Yes! in Mr. Maitland, the rich mer- 
chant, just returned from the East Indies, Grace 
had found an uncle, which proved her lineage 
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to be such, that even the proud Lucy must ac- 
knowledge to be equal to herown. His sister, 
the mother of Grace, had eloped, when very 
young, with a handsome but profligate man, 
and being cast off by her parents, she was soon 
doomed to eat the bread of poverty, in conse- 
quence of her husband’s excesses. Her brother, 

as soon as he learned her situation, offered to 
support her through life, declaring his intention 

never to marry, if she would leave her unprin- 

cipled husband. But she, in the strength of 

that passion which hopes all, believes all, and 

endures all, refused to leave the man she still 

loved, and whom she still trusted she might re- 

claim. Her brother finding her wedded to her 

fate, left her with a purse of gold and his own 

miniature as a parting pledge of love, and de- 

for a foreign land. Forced to fly from 

the clamours of his creditors, Goldman carried 

his wife from place to place, till she was far out 

_of the reach of former friends, when plunging 
deeper and deeper in the gulf of inebriation, he 

left her to die as we have described, of a broken 

heart. For himself, he died a drunkard’s death 

by the way-side, and was buried hy the same 

humane society that protected his orphan child. 

This circumstance had been concealed from 

Grace, nor did she learn it, till her subsequent 

visit to the Shaker village. Mr. Maitland, who 

had dwelt long in other lands, accumulating 

wealth, which his generous heart longed to 

share with the friends of his early youth, re- 

turned to mourn over the graves of his nta, 

and to seek in vain, intelligence of his lost sis- 

ter; till he saw in the crowd, the lovely form 

of Grace, such as her ill-fated mother was, in 
the days of her beauty and youth. Lucy could 

with sincerity offer her congratulations and 
welcome as a sister the niece of Mr. Maitland, 

— had scorned the alliance of the hum- 

ble Shaker girl. But she felt she was degraded 


~~ 


in her eyes, and this was a punishment to her 
spirit, keener than the task master’s lash. 
r. Maitland’s gratitude to Mr. Worthington 
was boundless, as it was warm; but he lon 
to see the kind Samaritans, who had soothed 
his sister’s dying hours and guarded her orphan 
child. It was a happy day for Grace, when as 
the bride of Roland, she accompan ‘ed her hus- 
band and her uncle to the home of her early 
outh. She introduced with pride the noble- 
ooking stranger to all her true and single- 
hearted friends. “But here,” said she, throw- 
ing her arms round Susan, “ here is my mother 
and my mother’s friend.” Mr. Maitland would 
gladly have lavished wealth upon them, in re- 
muneration for their cares, but they steadfastly 
refused his gifts, asserting they had only done 
their duty, and merited no reward. “ Do unto 
others, as we have done towards yours,” replied 
these followers of our Saviour’s golden rule. 
“ When you hear us reviled by the world, and 
our worship scorned, and our rites ridiculed, 
defend us if you can; and if one of the disciples 
of our creed should be in need of succor, be unto 
him as a brother, and we ask no more.” “ Dear 
Susan,” said Grace, when the parting hour ar- 
rived, as she lingered behind to bid her fare- 
well, “am I not the happiest of human beings?” 
“I bless God that you are happy, my child,” 
answered Susan, laying her raf solemnly on 
her head—“ and long, long may you remain so; 
but forget not, days of darkness may come, that 
the bridal garments may be changed for sack- 
cloth, and ashes be scattered over the garlands 
of love. Remember then, O Grace, there is @ 
refuge from the woes and vanities of the world, 
where the spirit may wait in peace for its ever- 
lasting home.” Grace wept, but she smiled 
through her tears, and seated once more at 
Roland’s side, she felt as if darkness and sorrow 
could never be her portion. 
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DESTRUCTION OF BABYLON.—Isaran xxi. 


As the whirlwinds that "tend on the deadly simoom 
Are the sounds of the spoiler that ring on my 


ear, 

O’er the queen of Chaldea hangs a dark veil of 
gloom, 

sparen when stretched on her 


From the desert it comes—from a terrible land— 
The armies of Elam in bristling array, 
With the proud hosts of Media approach hand in 


Weep Babylon—weep—to the end of thy day. 


No “a thou raise thy proud standard on 
1 — 
No more shall the nations bow down at thy 
shrine— 
The close of thy day dream is fast drawing nigh, 
And thy glories shall fade in a rapid dodlins. 


Too long hast thou trod on the rest of the world, 
And hoped that thy might would continue the 


same, 
Yet proud queen from thy grandeur thou soon shalt 
be hurled, 
As—high in thy splendour—so—low in thy 
shame. 


The Persian draws on with his spear and his bow, 
And the steeds of the Median fret for the fight— 

The morning shall view the approach of the foe, 
But the city’s his spoil at the lone hours of n‘ght. 


Look down from thy seat in the heavens, oh, moon! 
And ye stars turn away your bright eyes from 


the scene— 
From the powers of the earth a proud kingdom is 
From the high throne of glory is cast down @ 


i Jeremy Jenmayn. 
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#; 
A DAY IN THE ZAGEAN. 


Ar sunrise this morning all hands were 
roused from their slumbers by the thrilling cry 
from the look-out on the fore-topsail yard of 
Land—O! 

Who that has lived for many days upon salt 
junk, duff puddings, and bilge water, with oc- 
casionally a little lime juice mixed with the 
latter to kill the small creation going on be- 
neath its surface, has not felt his heart leap 
within him, and at the signal, has not with a 
cry of exultation, hastened from his sluggard’s 
pillow to gaze upon the shadowy shore that 
stretched out either like a blue line before him, 
or that rose from the ocean in blue and snowy 
mountain peaks which the rays of morning 
tipped with gold. 

Upon reaching the deck, Cape Matapan, the 
most southern part of the Morea, or Ancient 
Pelopennessus was in sight, and high up in the 
mid heaven peered a mountain half-way clothed 
with snow. What sensations were awakened 
by this slight view of the land where once 
flourished sages and philosophers, patriots and 
heroes, gods and goddesses, dragons and satyrs; 
the same tall mountains stood before me that 
met the gaze of Ulysses and of the Argonauts, 
and perhaps old Jason himself took his depar- 
ture from or corrected his reckoning by an ob- 
servation of its rugged peak. This was fairy 
land, and cold and barren as appeared its shores 
amid the grey of morning, all hands were look- 
ing out for temples and columns. 

All night I had dreamed of acqueducts, be- 
neath whose mighty arches the cymbals of the 
Goths and the Vandals clashed to the grand 
march of the Rodericks, and now with what 
delight did I hail the rising shores of Greece. 

Here too the apostle of Christ, when the 
winds blew heavily upon his bark, after sailing 
“under Crete,” turned his weary eye and 
gathered some glimpse of hope from the shep- 
herd’s lights that twinkled from the misty hills. 
So intense were we all in gazing upon the 
shore that we came very near sailing over a 
fleet of Genoese Carracks bound to Venice. 
What a thought—how wonderful—a land that 
was not known until the Genoese pilot dared 
to discover it against the supposed laws of 
Nature, now holding within its bosom a nation 
Jess than a century old, as formidable, if not 
the most so of any in the world, whose single 
frigate could destroy the fleets of the Venetian 
Republic, were they as numerous as when she 
was mistress of the sea !— Had we have met in 
war, in vain would the bard have exclaimed : 


“ Oh for au hour with blind old Dandolo.” 


A strong Levanter now set in, and it was with 
difficulty that we weathered Cerego, where 
the English flag was seen floating gaily over 
the rocky cliffs 

In tacking we saw the blue shores of Crete 


and Mount Ida’s glistening peak towering in . 


majesty above-- 


Tis beautiful at close of day 
To sce the sun ’mid Grecian Isles, 
Descend, and with his parting ray 

ight up the gorgeous marble piles, 
Which tower as in the days of yore, 
On mainiand and is shore. 
Oft have I vie from purple peaks 
The matchless glories of that hour, 
When hues unmatched by beauty’s cheeks 
Bathed sea and aky and hill and tower; 
And made the distant isle of brown, 
A piace where gods might well come down, 


Towards evening’ we passed the Isle, and 
as we swept slowly along by Cytherea, we 
stood in too near the coast, and found ourselves 
at the close of day upon a lee shore—the wind 
was light, but still our situation was precarious, 
We were sailing between two half spent thun- 
der storins, with a clear sky ahead—and as my 
eye fell upon the grand outline of the Morea 
lit ap by a most gorgeous sunset, I could not 
help oe those lines which Byron loved 
so well: 


*¢ Slow sinks, more lonely ere its race be run, 
Along Morea’s hills, the setting sun.” 


After a vain attempt to sail over a reef, we 
found that the only way to get out was by the 
way we came in, and accordingly all hands 
were called to duty. 

Thirteen times we tacked ship in one hour, 
and the ripple of the man-of-war as she parted 
the waves where Venus rose to light seemed 
almost sacriligious. 

I looked over the side of the ship, but not 
one of the poor relations of the immortal god- 
dess could I see sporting her white limbs in 
the chrystal water, so I even turned to the yel- 
low bluff that rose toa great height alarmingly 
near us, upon which a pirate’s light was burn- 
ing, to allure us to destruction. This island is 
fit for any thing rather than the retreat of a 
goddess, and one of our ship’s boys sang out— 
“Zounds, Jack, is’nt that pudding point bluff 
in Boston harbor ?”—The coast resembles that 
of the straits, both on the Andalusian and 
African side, seeming bleak and -grand and 
desolate, save when the snow gleamed in the 
moon-beams, or the watch light danced over 
the waters from sein ; Coast. 

After many ineffectua les we 
clear of the ialend, and bidding is goddesehip 
good night, spread out our white wings for 
Athens, at the rate of six knots per hour. 

During the night we past Hydra and Egina, 
and at sunrise we came in sight of Cape Colon- 
na, where the white pillars of Minerva’s Tem- 
ple gleamed upon the sleeping waters. 

In a few hours more, leaving the Bay of Sa- 
lamis on the left, and the Tomb of Themistoc- 
les on the right hand, we swept between the 

illars of the gate where the Lions of Saint 
arks once rested in their majesty, and an- 
chored in the Pireans. 

Long we endeavored to discover the inland 
city, but at last one of the men cried out 
«“ Look there !”—I did so, and at the distance of 
four miles in the interior, the Acropolis, with 
its temples towered before me, and Athens 
slumbered amid her ruins at its feet. 

J. E. D. 
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HYGIENE.—No. IX. 


In infancy and childhood, a careful attention 
to the diet, is of the highest consideration ; for 
faults in regard to it at this period especially, 
must produce the most baleful influence, either 
creating morbid predispositions in the system, or 
as and exciting such as already ex- 
ist. The nourishment should be in sufficiency 
to answer the demands of the economy, but 
never in excess. If the diet is defective in 
early life, the organs will not be duly developed, 
and the body will be feeble, and continue pue- 
rile in many of its characteristics—a state inti- 
mately associated with a consumptive predispo- 
sition. And on the other hand, if it is supera- 
bundant and exciting, a plethoric and inflam- 
matory state of the system will be induced, 
highly incompatible with the equable and 
healthful play of the different functions, and 
tending indirectly to waste the energies of life. 
How often is it, that fat, plethoric, meat-eatin 
children, their faces looking as though the bl 
was just ready to ooze out, are with the great- 
est complacency exhibited by their parents as 

tterns of health! But let it ever be remem- 

red, that that condition of the system, popu- 
larly called rude or full health, and the result 
of high feeding, is too often closely bordering 
on a state of disease.—Sweester. 

Nature, the safest of guides, has plainly indi- 
cated the diet she has designed for early in- 
fancy; and mothers will do a positive wrong to 
their offspring, by neglecting her dictates. 
The child, during its early existence, should 
derive its nourishment exclusively from human 
milk, and from that of the mother, unless cir- 
cumstances forbid; when an amiable, temperate, 
healthy young nurse should be employed. I 
ew! such qualities, because it is well esta- 
blished, that turbulent and evil passions, bad 
diet, stimulating drinks, and depraved health 
from any cause, necessarily vitiate the secre- 
tions, and among others, that of the milk, ren- 
dering it more or leas deleterious to the tender 
being it is designed to nourish. Medicines, in- 
troduced into the system of the nurse, act 
speedily on the infant; and iu truth, few secre- 
tions are more affected by incidental circum- 
stances than that of the milk. It therefore be- 
hooves every nursing mother, who regards the 
well being of her offspring, and especially if 
her constitution is feeble and delicate, to pay 
particular attention to all those circumstances 
of diet and regimen which tend to insure moral 
and physical health.—Idem. 

A cold is generally produced by the indivi- 
dual going from the external cold air into the 
warm air of a heated room. When a person, 
in cold weather, goes into the open air, every 
time he draws in his breath, the cold air passes 
through his nostrils and windpipe into the 
uently, diminishes the heat of 
ong as ne peeie continues 

effects from it; 


lungs, and con 

these parts. As 
in the cold air, he feels no 
but as soon as he returns home, he approaches 


the fire to warm himself, and very often takes 
some warm and comfortable drink to keep out 


the cold, as it is said. Now this is the very 

way to fix a cold in the head and chest, because 

of the sudden transition effected in the tempe- 

- ag of the parts by the incautious use of 
eat. 

The individual who follows this practice soon 
perceives a glow within his nostrils and breast, 
as well as over the whole surface of the body, 
which is succeeded by a disagreeable dryness 
and buskiness felt in the nostrils and breast. 
By and by a short dry tickling cough comeson; 
he feels a shivering, which makes him draw 
nearer to the fire, but all to no purpose; the 
more he tries to heat himself the more he be- 
comes chilled. 

It should therefore be a rule with every one 
when they come out of a very cold atmosphere, 
never to & at first into a room that has a fire 
in it, or if they cannot avoid that, to keep for a 
considerable time at the utmost distance from 
it, and above all, to refrain from taking warm 
or strong liquors for some time. This rule is 
founded upon the same principle as the treat- 
ment of frost-bitten parts. If they were brought 
to the fire they would soon mortify; whereas, 
when they are first rubbed with snow, and 
brought to their natural heat gradually, no bad 
consequences follow. Hence, if the following 
rule were strictly observed, when the whole 
body or any vs of it, is chilied, bring it to its 
natural feeling and warmth by degrees, the 
frequent colds experienced in winter would, in 
a great measure, be prevented.— Anon. 

hen you are actually labouring under a 
cold, don’t wrap up in flannel, nor otherwise 
keep yourself hot, nor drink much hot liquid; 
for this inevitably makes had worse. It should 
be remembered that a cold is a slight fever, and 
therefore the proper treatment is, to indulge a 
little in a very moderately warm atmosphere, 
to live low and on food of a moderate tempera- 
ture, and to keep the bowels open. Unless the 
atmosphere be damp, no one with a cold ought 
to keep within doors the whole of the day.—Idem. 
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On an itinerant Italian Boy, found dead in the snow on the 
Western Moors of Yorkshire, in 1823. 
Wrart in thy snow-wreath shroud, poor youth! 
Far from that soft Italian vale 
Where first thy bright eyes saw the light, 
Oh! who shall tell thy hapless tale ? 


Perhaps even last night’s sun beheld 
Thy mother lingering at her door, 
Still living on the latent hope, 
Of seeing those bright eyes once more. 


If spirits at the mortal hour, 

o distant realms like thought can dart, 
That thou art gone from this sad world, 
How weighs like truth upon her heart. 


But thou would’st sooth her fearful dream, 
And tell her, tho’ thy glowing brow 
Is cold—and quench’d thine eye’s clear fire— 
Thou art a happy spirit now. 
London. F. 
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TO JESSIE, FROM SCOTLAND. 
BY MRS. FRANCES 8. OSGOOD, LONDON. 


Au! soon again thou’lt gaily tread 
Thine own dear land, the fair and free! 
The welcome-home will soon be said, 
Which I shall envy thee! 


Again the breeze and thou wilt meet, 
Upon the sunny brae, 
in before thy bounding feet, 
he wimpling burn will play : 


And thou wilt give the Highland girls, 
That bonnie smile of thine, 

And gracefuliy amid thy curls, 
The Highland gowans twine! 


Ah! many a loving heart thou’lt leave, 
*Neath England’s glowing sky, 

And many a lip will fondly grieve, 
To say “ Good-bye !” “ Good-bye!” 


But none within their memory, 
That winsome face will shrine, 

With warmer interest for thee, 
Than I, in mine: 

Then, when thine own fair, mountain home, 
Thou seek’st, with footsteps free, 

Wilt think of one still doomed to roam, 
Who envies thee ? 

London, 1838. 
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THE TALE OF AN ZRONAUT. 


AND HIS8 REFLECTIONS ON THE MORAL CHARACTER OF A BALLOON, 


[In a Grave Letter from Gitsert Gas, Esq., to Mico Munpanvs.} 


BY GRENVILLE 


—_—_————-A boat not rigs’d, 
Nor tackle—sail— nor mast.— upest. 


——Say ; how came you hither? 
Boats.—If I did think, Sir, I were well awake, 
I'd strive to tell you.— bid. 


A secret it must ever remain, my worthy 
Mike, whether I was among the wise ones who 
witnessed the ascent of Robertson from Castle 
Garden during the memorable year of 1825. A 
disclosure of the fact, in this day of the world, 
might something affect my future fame; and 
you know I am as rationally regardful of that 
matter, as most men are of their health ; while, 
let me tell you, I find increasing reason every 
day, to keep a sound reputation in regard to 
the patronizing of sights, adventures, and ex- 
travaganzas, at a time when society has grown 
too wise or too grand to hanker after wonders, 
and treats as a visionary that mightier creature 
than Newton, who looks down instead of up, 
and swears reverently the earth is hollow, and 
has houses and humanity at its centre. 

A word of this man, and then to lighter 
matters. 

The extent of his heresy was a harmless 
kind of philosophy—which taught, or rather 
protested, that there was a central power—a 
sort of imperium in imperio—in plain English, 
a world of living creatures like ourselves, in- 
habiting the interior of this singular globe. 
For my own part, I considered the hypothesis 
of the ingenious gentleman, as entitled to high 
consideration for the originality of the concep- 
tion, and the arguments which supported it ; and 
when I saw the system just let loose, and the 
Lk ed only waiting for the treasury to open, 
and ships to go, withal—and he would enter at 
the pole, and sail gloriously in upon them, with 
a fair breeze, which, unlike that at other caves, 


is perpetually rushing, like a continual mon- 
soon, into the excavation. I had little doubt 
that he was yet to open for this great count 
channels of wealth and enterprise, of whic 
you and Captain Cook dreamt but little—be- 
come the founder of plans and improvements, be- 
fore which all the artificial avenues to our lakes 
will appear like streamlets; and finally, my 
dear knight, show to your unbelieving eyes the 
practicability of a canal beyond the arctic cir- 
cle, or of a railway to the nadir. 

All this, you will say, is a sad digression to 
commence with. But it is merely going into 
the earth, for a few moments, pees Me of above 
it. So, now to return. 

I am not about to tell you a tale of disaster, 
like that of Madame Blanchard, whose unfor- 
tunate catastrophe is dire proof that a woman 
in a balloon is either out of her element, or too 
high in it—nor of disgrace, like that of Mon- 
sieur Guillé, who floated, a few years ago, just 
above the steeples of New York, to show the 
sovereign people how easy it was to demon- 
strate Napoleon’s maxim of the near relation- 
ship of the sublime to the ridiculous, by a ra- 
pid movement from “thin air” to the mud of 
the North River. Such small affairs as these, 
my dear Mike, will not suit your appetite for 
the marvellous, nor my system of adventure. 

The ascension of Gilbert Gas, Sir—and I am 
now too old and toc philosophic to speak of 
things vauntingly—was something which his- 
tory has not seen fit to record, because no one 
would believe it, entirely, but myself. But I 
do aver that never was there man who has 
sailed higher above the earth, under a little 
globe of silk; never one who has voyaged it 
over a greater portion of the world, buoyed up 
by a parcel of hydrogen; and never one who 
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has staid so long among clouds and ether; all 
which, to say, you see, requires no moderate 
share of pretension. But still I do say it, em- 
phatically. If others have measured miles in 
their career, I have measured degrees. If any 
have floated with a quick pulse, over pathy 
rivers, and channels, and cities, I have mounted 
and sallied away over oceans and mountains 
and continents. If any have washed their 
hands in the second layer of vapor, I have 
bathed over and over in the thin particular 
mists which constitute the milky way—ridicu- 
Jously taken for stars by almanack-makers, and 
short reasoners;—and if any have been s0 
daring as to believe in their approach to the 
planets, I can very coolly say I have sailed the 
entire distance between the horns of the moon, 
and know the sum total in English miles, to a 
hair. There are many, my dear knight, who 
will credit little of this. They are men who 
are not used to believing. There is a kind of 
infirmity in their faith, and they are really ob- 
jects of charity. To them I would say, par- 
ticularly slow—*“ go—cast a sum in simple ad- 
dition, and be sure you prove it before you die. 
That is the great end and object of your exist- 
ence. I have nothing to do with you.” Then 
there are others, who know what Mr. Hume 
says—“ that in politics two and two do not al- 
ways make four”—and, more than that, believe 
it. These are the men for my meridian—and 
while they live, my stories will have the sanc- 
tion of wisdom, faith, and good sense, to help 
them through their editions. Finally, whether 
they are believed or not, is no vital question 
with me, who really have no great interest in 
any body or thing, my dear Mike, save yourself 
and the next administration; and it is no small 
consolation to me, in this waste of pen and pa- 
tience, to reflect, that you will swallow the 
whole, let the rest of the world ectas it pleases. 
It was sometime early in June of a year it 
would be needless to mention, that I prepared 
for my ascension in one of the mightiest cities 
of the Union. There was a great deal of ex- 
citement at the time, as well on account of 
the adventure as of myself. Report had made 
me the most daring, as it had the most myste- 
rious, of men. A few minds, just left fallow of 
witchcraft, were willing and eager to connect 
me with all the ungodly and marvellous spirits 
that held family connection with Beelzebub; 
and some went so far as to suggest, that— 
saving the law—I was the devil himself; and 
that a strange smell of sulphur was observed at 
the inflation, which ir fact was effected without 
any of the chemical flummery usual at such 
times, and was certainly done by a sort of gas 
from Hades, which it would puzzle Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy himself to decompose. My dress, 
moreover, was calculated to attract attention, 
and inquiry; for I found it as well to encour- 
this idea of something supernatural, and 
bold beyond all fame, as it procured more 
guineas and gazes. And J also thought, very 
reasonably, that if | afterwards perished in this 
way, my fall would be considered merely as my 
the infernal dominions, where [ 


to 
Fightiully belonged. 


My huge vehicle was meanwhile swaying 
and beating about in the enclosure, its gay 
colors glancing in the sun, and the cords that 
confined it, singing in the tension that was 
every moment given thenr by its rolling and 
heaving motion. ‘The balloon was of uncom- 
mon dimensions, and painted with all the gro- 
tesque and wild figures of heathen mythology. 
The car was fanciful and rich. A fine white 
bear-skin hung over the side, and two flags— 
one red as blood, and the other black as death, 
flaunted at either extremity. 

To make the matter short, I entered. The 
lines were cut, and I rose from out the multi- 
tude. A wild and incessant roar from beneath 
came up and broke all around me; and, as [ 
left the earth, [ can remember how singularly 
the volumes of sound seemed to die away on 
the air below, until it appeared to me there 
was no such thing as nel te existence; and 
as I looked down upon the mass of beings, and 
waved my portentous flags over their upturned 
faces, I could see a confused heaving of hats 
and handkerchiefs, until men and women were 
identified with the earth, or sunk into atoms 
that the eye could not particularize. I recol- 
lect the bursting laughter of some, the rude 
farewells of others, and the faint shrieks of fe- 
males, as I stood stretching out my arms over 
the multitude under me, until noise and sight 
began to fail, and I found my only world was 
myself and my balloon. My red ensign was 
thrown out, after I had attained a comfortable 
height, and I can remember that it was borne 
away by a galloping troop of~boys; while a 
pestilent sand-bag which I cast over as a lega- 
cy, was seen to fall into the midst of a set of 
sorry fellows, who had been making me the 
subject of their mirth. 

A sharp wind was blowing out of the west 
as I ascended, and I was borne rapidly seaward, 
The sun had long passed his meridian—indeed 
was already growing fiery upon the horizon. 
Spires and domes under me caught the last of 
his light, and glittered like particles of gold in 
his beams. But they all seemed sunk to one 
flat dead level with the whole world; and the 
city itself, which was the last object I turned 
my straining eyes upon, was no bigger than 
the vehicle under which I was bounding away 
into the upper air. 

Meanwhile I was cautiously divesting my 
car of every thing which might possibly delay 
or weigh upon the speed of my ascent; for, to 
go higher than any body else had dared or 
dreamed to go, or should go, after me, was my 
sensible intention. In short, I was determined 
to penetrate as far into this matter, as gas and 
perseverance would allow ; to scale the moon, 
if the attractions would play fair with me; and 
to travel, withal, at a rate, which even the 
spirit of steam had not imagined, over as much 
space as wind and weather would permit. As 
to my mode of life it is very unnatural for you 
to ask any questions about it; and if you do, I 
shall merely refer you to Master Milton, who 
said of Adam, “ the world was all before him ;” 
a convenient mode of providing for an outcast 
hero, it must be confessed, but which suits my 
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ease extremely well, saving that the world 
was all below me, emphatically, and was be- 
coming more and more so every moment. 

Behold me, then, my dear Mike, careering 
away into the fields of blue—the winds rushin 
and roaring around me, like the waves, wit 
their noise among the cliffs—and the clouds 

ssing like swift messengers all about me. 

Sunlight had sunk completely down ; and the 
stars were beginning to break above me, with 
a brilliancy and glory, of which I never had a 
vision. The azure was deepening and deepen- 
ing as I went up, until it took a hue of black- 
ness which you on earth know nothing about; 
and, to crown the singularity of the scene, 
night was shutting around me amidst stars, and 
winds, and clouds. The moon was travelling 
up from the ocean, and lay 7 in my path as 
I floated onward. There was her light, stream- 
ing out upon the wilderness of brilliant things 
on every side of me; while she rode like a 
queen among her vestals. It was indeed a 
sight of unsurpassed sublimity, the effulgence 
of these countless spheres, slaseln upon m 
silken globe; while, to feel that fr was still 
rising upwards, as though to mingle with them 
in their places, carried with it something of an 
almost terrific consciousness. 

I wrapped me in my wild bear skin, and lay 
with my face upward, in my little car. A 
sense of oppression and drowsiness came over 
me, and I began to fear I had been too presump- 
tuous. Some foolish fellows, like yourself, 
Mike, have endeavoured to convince me that 
I lost my reason, and my sensation, indeed, at 
this period of my voyage; and that to call what 
I am about to relate any thing more than a pal- 
pable dream, is hardly warranted, be the case 
what it may. But I am not disposed to part 
company with my reason so easily as some peo- 
ple imagine; and am slow to understand why 
a man may not visit the stars—so he arrange 
his conveyance—as well as Rome, or his rela- 
tions. Be that as it may; as I before suggest- 
ed, you are enlisted to give unqualified credence 
to my story, and your belicf is the only matter 
that concerns me. 

_ The wings of all the winds were now fast 
lifting me into the very provinces of the 
planets and constellations. ad I, alas! been 
even a tyro in astronomy, Newton and his 
Principia would long ere this haye been explo- 
ded and forgotten, in the startling wonders 
which were here revealed to me. You may 
depend on it, my dear knight, that your astrolo- 
gers are the veriest swindlers a the skies 
in which they ramble; and that Dr. Herschel 
never cultivated any particular acquaintance 
with a balloon. The poets, after all, have come 
nearer the truth than any sect of those fanciful 
fellows who have presumed to speculate on 
these things; and in the pretty but somewhat 
blasphemous conceit which personifies the 
“living lustres,” you have a developement of 
the whole mystery. Listen, Mico, and be wise. 
I should judge it was about midnight when the 
singular sensation I have mentioned over- 
powered me. I was then literally as high as 
the most aspiring and fortunate of my fellows. 


My flight must have been somewhat rapid, in- 
deed; but it only proves how mistaken you 
wise ones are in the matter of heights and dis- 
tances, when they pretend gravely to discuss 
the subject of astronomical phenomena. Tere 
I was in the course ofa few hours amidst Jupi- 
ter and his satellites—keeping company with 
comets—paying my salutations to the moon— 
and silently making my way through whole 
acres of circling flashy creatures, all floating, 
without an instance of collision, hither and 
thither, and forming the gayest and most 
agreeable company imaginal S 

They each appeared to me, indeed, noble, 
spherical personages, of excellent capacity, look- 
ing muchas they do from my attic—silver bright 
as ever, and a thousand times more imperial. 
But the most ath: Fi mwa of it was, they were 
the most conversible spheres you would wish to 
see: and it was no small matter of amazement 
with me, to hear, as I circulated among and 
about them, voices as sweet and as musical as 
the tones ofa woman! There were the bright 
brothers of the constellation Gemini—the twins 
of Leda, hymning a divine duett, to the tune of 
Jasonand the Argonauts. And there were the 
seven stars, those beautiful Pleiades, chattering 
and chaunting, as they sailed along, in purest 
harmony. And beside them I could hear the 
faithful satellites, passing the word of command 
as from sentinel to sentinel, in tones of particu- 
lar melody. In short, the music of the spheres 
‘was no longer a mystery to my tried imagina- 
tion. The moon, however, with whose moun- 
tains and mode of government I have the com- 
placency to think I am sufficiently acquainted, 
was the chief object of my deep attention. I 
was apparently passing by her broad-faced ma- 
jesty, and, being important as an alderman, she 
moved so slow, that I could hear the suppressed 
conversation she was carrying on in Alexan- 
drines, with one of Jupiter’s attendants, who 
held a like capacity with herself. And, my dear 
Mico, I would observe here, as a preliminary— 
a perhaps not an important one—that I 
could see no good reason why this luminary of 
ours should be distinguished by the gender, 
a astronomers have been pleased to give 

er. 

From all I could gather, I was convinced she 
was maturing some vengeful affair against our 
poor planet, which was now glittering under 
me, like a dollar in the first days of its discount. 
She seemed to think our valiant republic was 
too much given to shipping, and too little to 
science. hile all Europe was teeming with 
observatories, and Dr. Herschel, with his teles- 
cope, like the magicians of Thessaly, was lite- 
rally bringing her down to the Earth in the 
little island, that vile America was completely 
absorbed in navigation, tonnage, and gain. She 
was therefore determined to exert her two-fold 
influence, with a vengeance; and operating 
with the full force of her magic upon the ocean 
and the brain, wind up craniologists at once— 
make booksellers and publishers the gulls of 
the day—and authors, poets, and song writers, 
the only persons recognized as sane in the law, 
and the only money-getting species of the 
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whole population. Then, by suddenly with- 
drawing all water frm the coast, by an extra- 
ordinary tide, she would leave every ship we 
could register, in a hopeless dry-dock, our mer- 
chants in a melancholy, to which any that an 
embargo can generate, is a fool—and per-cent- 

and patience both below par. Literati and 
Giieneck makers alone should prosper. Moon- 
struck printers should lose the power of calcu- 
lation, and fine writers should grow rich on the 
lunacy of the buyers of copy-rights. And all 
this should be visited upon them, because the 
country had become a mere market for mer- 
chandise; had taken the phenomenon of the 
‘tide, as well as time, “ by the forelock,” and 
made no investigation of its wonders, while it 
could realize the harvest of its changes. “ The 
shall learn,” said she, “that we are wort 
looking after, and that I am the supreme regu- 
lator of their cotton speculations. They shall 
cultivate letters, instead of tobacco.” 

Feelinga reasonable interest in the affairs of 
my countrymen, and knowing that you, my 
worthy friend, had some matters at stake, on 
the salt sea, I was desirous—naturally enough, 
you will confess—to get out of this ominous at- 
mosphere. Whether it was that I was just dis- 
covered—(and I wondered, to be honest, that I 
was not noticed before)—or, that I was con- 
sidered in the light of an intruder ‘mid these 
menacing disclosures, inasmuch as I might be- 
come a traitor to the designs, as I had very re- 
ligiously determined to be; how these things 
were, | know not: But I can well remember, 
that on a signal given by one of these oh 
eyed gentry, I and my balloon were assailed by 
the fall slogan of the whole system. “Out of 
his attraction! out of his attraction!” and, 
with the word, I became convinced that shoot- 
ing stars are no miracle in this quarter, and 
that comets have longer tails than Encke is 
aware of. It is sufficient for you to know, Mike, 
and for me to recollect, that I seemed at once 
precipitated, in a manner that made me very 
unhappy; and I was brought to full remem- 
brance by an explosion, I presume, of one of 
these lunar rockets, at a very unenviable dis- 
tance from my vehicle. I started on my feet 
at the intonation, and found myself over the 
outstretched and booming ocean, a storm 

ing loudly and heavily under me, and my car 

ut a few hundred feet above a battleship, that 
was struggling sublimely with the waves, and 
firing minute guns, the last smoke of which 
was just mingling with the foam and the tem- 


There was no time to be lost. I must either 
rise or perish. The great ship was inevitably 
going to the bottom. I could see the terror 
and tumult on board. The decks were 
crowded. Females were among them, and 
their robes and long hair were blowing straight 
in the wind. A confused and terrible cry rose 
from desolate creatures. I could easily per- 
ceive that they discovered me. But my ap- 

nce was apparently a new source of 
horror. My black flag was still streaming from 
its staff. I was hanging pale and wild over the 
side of my boat; and though not sinking, my 


balloon was tossing like a feather upon 
roaring and misty air. I conti 
lighten it all I could, in this extremity; and 
succeeded in rising once more, as I threw my 
last glance upon the unfortunate vessel, and 
saw them on board pointing at me, as at some 
portentious prodigy, and with a shriek hidin 
their dishevelled heads in their hands, an 


hurrying away from my sight. The scene was 
soon closed. While I was tortured at the idea 
of merely possible escape, in my own situation, 
with the certainty, at the same moment, that 
to save one of those creatures, was an impossi- 
One loud thunder- 
the weltering main 
. ww. ve 


bility, she went down! 
burst of the waters, and 
swept on as befure ! 

I drew my shaggy covering over me, and 


‘shrunk into my frail tenement. Every thing 


remained firm. I had hopes that the tempest 
would spare me; and now that I had lost sight 
of the bellowing sea, and was moving amidst 
the storm-clouds above it, I believed I might 
reach the land of which I had obtained a glimpse 
in the morning light. 

Nor was I mistaken. The tempest did spare 
me. It evidently abated—and I enjoyed the 
terrible sublimity of ascending through volumes 
of driving clouds, assuming forms of every wild 
description that can be conceived, and this, too, 
with a comfortable sense of security, and a fair 
chance of eventual safety. While it was yet 
morning, I was floating slowly and beautifully 
over the fields and hills of a foreign land. 

Like al] unbelieving men, gentle Mico, 
among whom you sensibly do not allow your- 
self to be numbered, even you may here feel 
nad faith a trifle staggered. To be sure you 

ave been but a short time reading my tale 
thus far, and to pass the brave Atlantic within 
the same period, would seem a little like art or 
magic. But, my dear knight, you know few 
things about steam-power and balloons, if you 
confine your learning on motion and velocities 
to the antiquated doctrine of Sabbath-day’s jour- 
nies; besides, the books of bravado upon such 
subjects, tell you that a day in the moon is 
equal to thirty ofour own! And my own faith 
is, that I was in that lamentable section of the 
universe a reasonable portion of a night;— 
whereby, without any further foolish question- 
ing, it 1s evident I might very naturally arrive 
over Holland by day-break. Should you prose- 
cute your pestilent inquiries any further, how- 
ever, and wonder why, after the lapse of some 
years, the threats of your mistress moon have 
not been particularly executed, I can only an- 
swer you, that it is doubtless owing to the gen- 
der of the creature; and that she, who invaria- 
bly changes once a month, cannot raise better 
expectations from her promises or her ‘threats, 
in the minds of sceptics, than she appears to 
have excited in your own. 

For my uwn Vc, I am not sure that these 
protestations of this great personage, so pecu- 
culiarly interesting to us, are not yet to come 
to some account; and I would advise our cau- 
tious, gold-getting publishers to look shrewdly 
about them, and do some unquestionable deed 
of patronage upon the first literary worthy who 
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ey to fall within their shadow. After 
let them be hasty to make their last testa- 
ments; lest they become the subjects of these 
tremendous menaces, in the midst of their din- 
ners, their editions, and their intestacies, and 
walk about among poor books and bailiffs, the 
veriest “minions of the moon.” 

As to the threat which brings in jeopardy our 
national existence, there is too much reason to 
fear its fulfilment, unless we become rationally 
scientific before another year passes. The 
apprehension of something of this sort, indeed, 
eeems to have been a presentiment with a late 
chief magistrate; and if you turn to the first 
message with which he saluted us, you wil! find, 
that he very sensibly recommended the erec- 
tion of observatories, that we should do our 
duty to the constellations and the cause of 
science. Whether he had any secret interview 
with our “pale lady,” or employed an astrolo- 
ger to furnish forth a portion of his state paper, 
it becomes not me to say; but I am free to 
avow, that if I had been President of the Uni- 
ted States—(from which calamity all good 
stars preserve me !) sinking the style, I would 
have urged the subject to the very brink of my 

pularity; and if that had not “answered,” 

would incontinently have built the “light 
house” myself. 

There can, therefore, be little doubt, my dear 
Mike, that if we insist upon this base system of 
bargaining, ships and bales—of absolute, un- 
yielding, barefaced business, to the utter exclu- 
sion of that lordly patronage which places 
science beyond the balance of trade, and of that 
literary enthusiasm which prints for nothing, 
the very tides will some day or night give us 
the go by, and the President, and myself, and 
my balloon, be remembered with gratitude, but 
atthe same time with grief and despair. ‘That 
other “tide in the affairs of men,” alas! will 
be of no avail to us then; and we shall find, 
when it is too late, that moonshine is an ingre- 
dient of vital importance in the constitution, 
and a political attribute of the highest rank. 
You are free to make these things known as far 
as your influence extends; and I hope we shall 
both see, before the new moon of six months 
hence, her power and importance acknow- 
ledged, astronomical observatories by scores— 
science outsailing our ships—poets on salaries 
—and authors gentlemen at large. 

Meanwhile I will bring you back to my bal- 
loon, which is now balanced, mid air, over the 
tents of a battle-field. I fear, my dear Munda- 
nus, that these things are in some respects, be- 

ond your comprehension. But you ought to 

now, that when the Marquis de Landes, who 
was the first, I believe, who attempted an as- 
cension in Paris, rose before the people, and 
was so cavalierly waving his hat over their 
faces, his creditors began to think of their divi- 
dends, and the priests to calculate how much 
Apollyon had given for his soul! Moreover, 
that when Mr. Lunardi, whose very name 
proves him to have been a legitimate wronaut, 
soared, the first in England, above the metropo- 
lis, he and his vehicle were regarded as some- 
thing absolutely unearthly; as it was only 

6 


with much protestation, that the enterprising 
Roman could find assistance to descend, so de- 
termined were the Christians to have nothi 
to do with “ the devil in his house.” You wi 
not wonder, materially, then, that my appear- 
ance was regarded with interest, especially 
upon the eve of a conflict which was to shake 
the world; or even with awe, at such a crisis, 
and with nations, almost, for my spectators. In 
short, I was over Waterloo; and whatever was 
the peculiar belief in balloons, of those who saw 
me, or the prevailing idea about the imperti- 
nency of my situation ; as to you, who hear me, 
there :s no question at all. Your duty is pas- 
sive. You are to listen, like a Turk to a story- 
teller, and more than that, as I said twice be- 
fore, believe it all, like an ancient and true 
knight. 

I was floating just at that comfortable eleva- 
tion, which enabled me to enjoy a panorama of 
the field, and yet not beyond the reach of any 
boisterous shells or bullets that might come 
commended to me. But I presume both ar- 
mies were too much engaged with affairs more 
terrestrial than myself, to expend their specu- 
lations or ammunition, to any extent, upon the 
vehicle above them. Besides, it is more than 
probable, that as I lay about midway between 
the hosts, on the right of the ridge of La Belle 
Alliance; my appearance, moreover, operating 
as an omen to either party, and my nentral po- 
sition leaving a glorious uncertainty with the 
claims of both—I was regarded as some emis- 
sary from the terrible future, whose miraculous 
presence there was no time or disposition to in- 
quire about or explain; and whose mysterious 
character was full protection against any wan- 
dering sacrilegious rockets and balls. 

But though so far above the troubles of the 
world, stil] I was not exempt from some of the 
ills that “flesh is heir to.” A source of spe- 
cial difficulty with me was, that if, like iron- 
handed Jove, over the Greeks and Trojans, it 
became my imperial duty, as it certainly would 
be, considering my peculiar location, and the 
peculiar impressions with which I was regard- 
ed, to give the last flourish to the fight, in the 
form of an “ intonuit levum” to the victors, in- 
asmuch as I could boast of no more godlike 
weapon in my armory than a —T pocket 
pistol, and the Kentucky rifle which you insist- 
ed upon my taking—“as it was so doubtful,” 
you said, “ where you may be cast out, to make 
your own living, for the time being”—I should 
enact but sorry thunder at the best; and, worse 
than all betray my true alliance to mortality, 
at the moment when my importance as umpire 
must be unequivocally displayed; and to per- 
fect the tragedy, I should come down, it might 
be, to my finaliter, as the gownsmen have it, 
before the shot, perchance, of some “flesh’d 
soldier,” who had less reverence than curiosi- 
ty. You may be assured, my dear Mundanus, 
these considerations pestered me merigrans 
But while I was casting about how to conduct 
on the occasion, the blow was struck, the battle 


bogee. 
was by no means at such a height as to 
throw things into that dead level, which is the 
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effect of extreme elevation. I was just at that 
point, from which I could easily scan the are- 
na, with nearly the same particularity that 
Napoleon did, in his observatory; and throw 
my gaze over the country around and beyond 
it. Brussels was in full sight—its spires, spark- 
ling under me, and the great road leading to it 
swarming with an alarmed and hurrying peo- 
ple. Along Mount St. John, and the hills 
overlooking Waterloo, the British army lay 
stretched out in the power of its legions, and 
the glitter of its arms. The line was finely 
formed. They had entrenched themselves like 
men of iron, and waited immoveably for the 
onset. Then there was the plain, of which, 
some ten years ago, you spoke so irreverently, 
as being “a very Elysium to vultures and cra- 
niologists,” now about to become the scene of 
slaughter and victory—waving in the promise 
of harvest—covered with the bounties of Gud— 
breathing of life in the very presence of death! 
And along the summit which bounded it lay 
the followers of the Destroyer—the man that 
had won half the world, and had now come to 
one last desperate struggle for its retention. 
With his forces all was motion—and glancing 
of sabres—and rushing of horses—and plunging 
of cannon. He was evidently bent on opening 
the drama. 

Behind this array of devoted soldiery—swarm- 
ing, and shifting, and flashing under me, I could 
discern the points of Quatre Bras and Charle- 
roi, which had so lately been places of rough 
assault, and as rough repulse; and which I 
could look down upon, with a few intermediate 
posts, clustered darkly together, melancholy 
vestiges of Ney’s and Napoleon’s advance on 
the city of lace; for you will remember, my 
worthy cousin, that this battle was waged no 
distance at all—balloon measurement—from 
Brussels itself. The night had been stormy, 
and a little lingering mist hung weeping over 
these desolate places, where the war had been 


busy, and through which the foe had poured his 
fiery torrents upon the retreating allies. In 
another quarter, upon the extreme right of the 
French army, and somewhat in its rear, I could 
descry the little stations of St. Amands and 
Lignes, where the emperor had forced the 
Prussians over the hills, in his daring project 


of attacking simultaneously two such giant 
generals as Wellington and Blucher. All these 
places were now reposing in the stillness of 
desertion ; and along the two heights which I 
have endeavoured to depict to you, lay the onl 
objects of interest to this, and I may say, all 
the nations of the continent. 

Lord Byron has somewhere said, that the 
plain of Waterloo seemed to him marked out 
tor the scene of some great action; and though 
he had seen and duly considered the fields of 
Marathon and Mantinea, yet he was willing 
that it should be known as his doctrine, that 
this “place of skulls” wanted but a few hun. 
dred years above its sepulchres, and it would 
be contemplated with all the interest we assign 
to points of glory, when viewed from the dis- 
tance of ages. Now you should be fully aware, 
Mundanus, that this gentleman, who wove 


stanzas of golden texture, and with omy 
adroitness, hymned the fame of this 

in numbers, whose existence alone is the finest 
epitaph admiration could write for him. It 
would seem, then, that my opinion should be 
in waiting upon that of Harold; but the Childe, 
Mico, rhymed better than he reasoned; and, 
though he had swam the Hellespont, never en- 
joyed the classic effect of an ascension. I 
therefore deem it no heresy to say that this 
field of the “red burial” was viewed with 
equal reverence from a balloon, that it may be 
from the heights of history; and that the vapors 
of the earth, and the smoke of war, when its 
“thunder clouds closed over it,” furnished as 
pertinent and convenient a medium as the mists _ 
of antiquity. I shal] not stop to explain these phi- 
losophical effects to you; for I tell you again, it 
is not my business, in the course of this story, 
to render a reason for any thing. 

In far less time than I have consumed in en- 
deavouring to describe this scene to you, the 
French forces had come down upon them, and 
their left wing was thundering upon the right 
of the English. The first burst of the cannon 
was tremendous—the echoes of it rolled under 
me with an intensity that was wonderful; and 
ere long, such was the obstinacy of the conflict, 
and so incessant were the discharge and rattle 
of the artillery, I seemed to be hanging above 
a hundred volcanoes, or as if the earth were 
suffering under some dreadful convulsion. I 
could see the rush of cavalry—the continuous 
sheet of fire, belching from the immoveable in- 
fantry, which stood like ranks of adamant! 
And well could I distinguish that gallant band 
of the “black. Brunswickers,” and those little 
impenetrable dark masses which the British 
General had so successfully disposed, to deal 
destruction upon the assaulting enemy. Then, 
on every side ot me, in some brief interval be- 
tween the roar of guns, or the crackling of 
balls, there came up the screaming of the fife, 
the rolling of the drum, and above all, the peal- 
ing bugle, piercing the heavens with its wild 
and mournful sound. I could hear the “ war- 
note of Lochiel”—the “ Cameron’s gathering” — 
and, far away, the brazen voice of the trumpet, 
rising in the swell of command over the billows 
of the battle. Hougomont, which looked like 
a very fortress of flame, was soon swept from 
under me, as a barrier of paper, between such 
fierce and bitter adversaries. 

Along the whole line the conflict now became 

eneral, and the devastation horrible. I could 
distinctly trace the havoc of the shot, in its 
lightning track through the ranks of either 
army; and as I cast my straining eyes over the 
raging and roaring field, now fast becoming 
dim in the smoke which was eddying widely 
over it, I could just discern, along the desolated 
area, objects that looked like little scattered 
heaps—that were not “so before”—and which 
I shuddered to think were the mangled bodies 
of those high-hearted soldiers, whose arteries 
were that morning thrilling in the dream of 
glory and conquest! And it was with a feeling 

shall not pretend to describe, as the volumi- 
nous masses of smoke at last settled along the 
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battle-ground, stretching from height to height, 
so as to form an impenetrable canopy above 
them, I heard the cry, as from a thousand 
warriors, rising wailingly and feebly from the 
midst of the fight, only to be answered by 
another thunder-peal, proclaiming new victims, 
to swell that terrible requiem! 

It was now sunset. I had floated out of the 
bellowing, uncomfortable atmosphere in which 
I had breathed gun-powder enough to become a 
hero, and was sailing loftily over the left win 
of the allied army. The struggle still s 
doubtfully. On either side were signal deter- 
mination and signal vengeance. It was no 
affair to be graduated by the height of the sun, 
or which darkness should determine. There 
was something at stake that day, which admit- 
ted of no compromise—and which would have 
kept the parties on the field, and that field a 
scene of blood to this hour, had not victor 
settled where it did. It was the deadly strife 
between power and right—between a new-felt 
principle that was to redeem, and an old one 
that had enslaved the world; and there was no 
alternative but desperate effort on the part of 
the latter, and its annihilation on that of the 
other. It was well, therefore, that a change 
came over the prospects of that day in its late- 
ness—well for Europe—and well for its popu- 
lation—for, without it, she would have been 
still in thraldom! and, for her people, there 
would have remained just enough to serve, and 
none to enjoy—they would have been a rem- 
nant! 

These grave observations have little to do 
with my story, Mico—and you are free to cut 
them out when you publish it. But I mention 
them as the natural suggestions of my mind; 
and if my doctrine is somewhat extensive, you 
must attribute the matter altogether to my 
height, and not to unsound thinking. Besides, 
I intend what I have said shall be a last and 
definite answer to the question you have pes- 
tered me with these twenty years— What, 
Gilbert, what if Blucher had’nt come up, as the 
sun went down !”—and I hope my opinion will 
be a satisfactory one for you to deliver as your 
own (as is your usual wont) at the next meet- 
ing of of the Peace Association, or, as you once 
emphatically termed it, “The Society for the 
Suppression of Battles.” 

eanwhile my attention was directed to a 
body of troops, which I could discern — lin 
through the difficulties of a tedious march, an 
evidently endeavouring to come into the scene 
of action. They were, till this moment, hidden 
in the depths of the forest, which extended on 
the extreme left of the English forces, and 
under its protection they had advanced in 
secrecy, thus far with success, to the junction, 
until they suddenly issued from the wood, a 
glittering and well-marshalled host; and poured 
themselves into the British line, bringing to 
the allied army all the life-giving exhilera- 
tion of a reinforcement, and little else than 
despair to the astonished and unbelieving ene- 
= The effect of this movement on the part 
of Blucher was electrical. Leaving its charac- 
ter of defensive, to become the assailant, the 


a line was imaiionl in motion. Wel- 
ington put himself at. the —and pointi 
his ong sword to the heavens, in the pid 
tion of my ominous vehicle, turned for an in- 
stant the faces of his thousands towards me. I 
could not resist it—and my black flag waved 
over his assaulting legions! The omen was 
upon them—it was with them!—and I saw 
Waterloo swept before the whirlwind march of 
victory. 
* * * * * 

Napoleon threw the last contents of his rich 
snuff-box into the gore of his countrymen—and, 
exclaiming, as he saw his invincibles mown 
down and annihilated before him, “O m 
guard!—my old guard!” rode peevishly A. d 
to Paris—laying every thing at the door of his 
evil destiny, and allowing nothing to: Welling- 
ton or the Scotch Grays. 

1 was now soaring over a part of the field 
comparatively deserted. Silence had succeeded 
to tumult. The cannon lay half buried in the 
earth. The standard was fluttering in frag- 
ments between the mounds of the slain. The 
sword was shivered, and lay glittering in the 
sinking sun. The steed was stretched upon 
his rider, and the rider in his gore. The trum- 
pet was hushed, and the bugle had died into 
silence. The smoke had become less dense, as 
the evening breeze stole over the ground, and 
it was now settling in the thin dew, over that 
terrible scene, as though it would shut out from 
the sight of heaven itself so appalling a picture. 
As twilight thickened, the stars lock sick] 
all around me; and I saw flocks of wild dar 
birds, eddying underneath, and could hear their 
foreboding screams ringing their death song in 
the ears of the dying below them! 

My situation now became unenviable. I 
grew impatient under it. I had been wafted 
about just as I should be, fo prove my influence 
over the destiny of the battle; and I felt that I 
had personified the demon of success long 
enough for any reasonable man. I had hung 
over Blucher, just at the moment when his ap- 
pearance restored the fight, and decided the 
fortune of the day; and it is natural that I 
wished to get away in full preservation of my 
mysterious character, and while belief in my 
power remained irresistible. My wishes were 
answered to the letter. Sunlight had not yet 
faded from the clouds, and the allied chiefs had 
hardly shaken hands at La Belle Alliance, when 
the wind, as though jealous of the swift mes- 
sengers which were hurrying with the issue of 
the day to England and the western world, be- 
gan to bear me, with the rapidity of an eagle, 
towards the Republic. Wrapt in my polar fur, 
I resigned myself to the cloud-compeller—dri- 
ving along the sky, through darkness and light 
—among stars and vapors—through serenity 
and storm; and long, questionless, before my 
arrival, Bonaparte had departed on his mission 
to St. Helena, and Wellington returned to 
finish his ball with the Duchess of Richmond. 

As for myself, I have no hesitation in declar- 
ing—(to you, Mundanus)— that it is the secret 
faith of his lordship, that this balloon was at the 
bottom (notwithstanding its elevation!) of the 
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whole affair. That my mysterious agency con- 
trolled the event; and that my influence was 
paramount to that of Blucher. In short, that 
my innocent presence over that field of Mars, 
must be regarded as the true source of his 
honors—his income—his popularity—and his 
plate! And little doubt have I, Mico, that if I 
should, through some agent, like yourself, pre- 
fer my petition to Parliament, backed by the 
memory of the balloon, I should become a pen- 
sioner next in magnificence to the General 
himself. But I have too much regard for their 
nationa] debt. . . bd ° 

The moral philosopher, my Mundanus, should 
ever compose his essays under an ascended bal- 
loon, There is no place for reflection like the 
car of an eronaut. In it, his thoughts are un- 
influenced by any thing terrestrial, and the 
current of his mind takes of the purity of 
the air he floats in. fie has a becoming con- 
tempt for the “ earth earthy”—and in the clear- 
ing elasticity of the atmosphere he breathes, he 
naturally falls into the faith of Lord Monboddo, 
that “men are but monkeys without tails.” 
My own contemplations in the fur of my ursa 
major, as I shot over the seas, may perhaps be 
useful to you, in your absurd career of love and 
ambition ; and at I tell you that I became 


perfectly satisfied during this excursion, that 
the greatest man on earth was a very small 
matter to one a few thousand feet above it, if 
you have a particle of docility left, you will 


give up fame for the obscurity of a back par- 
lor, and exchange your sins for sackcloth. 
And first, Mico, as I know you to be an 
arrant coward in most things, I would advise 
you, should you ever become an amateur—in 
the way of a witness—of such desperate affairs, 
to take prospect of a battle in a well elevated 
balloon. Added to the general, complacent 
feeling of safety that you experience, in calcu- 
lating the dangers of intimate acquaintance 
with heated culverins and such animals, there 
is something of consequence in the kind of su- 
thre you maintain. And there is not a 
ittle of that sublime nonchalance, so peculiar 
to Jove and to governors, which I have so often 
heard you envy—O foolish gentleman !—as well 
as deprecate, that they enjoyed alone. To speak 
soberly, my friend, at such a height, you feel 
the littleness of man, and the impotence of his 
passions. You wonder how so small a creature 
can contain so much venom and black bile. 
You wonder how he can dare thunder away so 
bravely on the earth, when a momentary con- 
vulsion, in punishment for disturbing its peace, 
may crush him and his hosts forever. You 
wonder that he should come gravely to battle 
it for empire, (which is another name for room,) 
when the world seems so much larger than he 
is. You laugh, in derision, at the consummate 
absurdity of fighting ten years for lines and 
landmarks, when an upward flight of less than 
ten minutes will obliterate both, so decidedly. 
And more than all, do you smile with very par- 
ticular scorn upon that pious prating about the 
divine character of popes, conquerors, and 
i when a fall from the height you are at, 
would convince any heavenly vicégerent of 


them all, that he was unquestionably mortal, 
and his rights, as well as his ribs, human, to 
the letter. 

Thus far, Mico, the moral character of a bal- 
loon is certainly unexceptionable. This com- 
pound of gas, silk, and net-work, preaches you 
as healthy discourses as a Socinian divine. It 
reasons with you like a master, and gives you 
lessons like a true and quiet friend. It teaches 
you to compare; and without the exercise of 
that faculty of comparison, philosophy tells us 
zon are no better than the ass of Pater Bell, 

at— 


—“*On pad oy of his skull 
Turn’d round his long left ear”— 


and so continued to do till he died. It 
teaches you that a man has only to exalt his 
sentiments, and he comes into a better atmos- 
phere, and breathes less poison in his pilgrim- 
age. It teaches you that it is a light thing, af- 
ter all, to rise above these lower matters. In 
short, Mike, it teaches you any thing! Napo- 
leon—(thus, thought I, as I got out of the smoke 
of the contest—thus will I write it down for 
my — friend.) Napoleon was the greatest 
political wronaut of our time—indeed, I may 
say, of our species. Egypt, which, as the old 
records tell us, was whilom somewhat cele- 
brated for its darkness, was sought by him, no 
doubt, as a convenient place in which to order 
the nefarious preliminaries of his ascension; 
and from the pyramids, probably, he drew no- 
tions of power and exaltation, which he would 
never have thought about in Corsica or upon 
the Seine. He rose from the metropolis of his 
country ; and you well know, Mico, the story of 
his voyage. The world was in wonder at his 
daring, and in admiration at the magnificence 
of his flight. For his own part, he had tower- 
ed too high above his people, to keep in view 
sympathy and communion with them, and re- 
velled in the solitary consideration that they 
were all below him. His crime was, that he 
aimed to become a god. But Heaven smote 
him in his presumption, and dashed him upon 
a rock, to revel, in turn, upon the miserable 
memory of his aspirations. This is the fate of 
the imperial balloon ; and this the folly of being 
an emperor. The lesson it teaches you is two- 
fold. First, that your childish ambition of be- 
coming a governor is a dangerous attempt; and 
second, that if the law has got the truth of it, 
that “kings never die,” yet they stand the 
hazard of a material precipitation, against 
which it would be difficult to effect a life-insu- 
rance, in spite of majesty and the motto. The 
®aronaut “ towering,” like Shakspeare’s “ fal- 
con, in his pride of place,” and like that brave 
bird, “hawked at and killed” in his sublimest 
elevation, shadows forth the career of ambition, 
in lines no less fearful than distinct. (I hope, 
Mico, you are not asleep, for now comes the 
moral of my story.) 

The world is but a larger Castle Garden; 
and if you look out over the great theatre, you 
will find but two classes of creatures upon it— 
those who are busy inflating its numberless bal- 
Toons, and those who are rushing forward as 
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candidates for the cars. The former soon be- 
come temporary spectators, and the latter float 
out from among them, to a high and splendid 
destruction ; sometimes their pride, but oftener 
the amusement and plaything of their passions. 

Here we have one just stepping into the car 
of greatness. Let us watch him narrowly, and 
follow, as far as may be instructive, the fashions 
of his fate. You will observe that the substance 
which expands his balloon is labelled, populari- 
ty—a species of public opinion—and moreover 
an extremely subtle and singular gas, present- 
ing a curious chemical analysis, and before 
which all others “ hide their diminished heads.” 
His vehicle—being his own vanity—is of course 
capacious, and will contain all the unwholesome 
vapors that can be breathed into it, so they help 
him to rise, and float imperially before the mul- 
titude. The public voice shows impatience for 
his ascension. But lo! at the moment he is 
free, his glittering car wavers upon the earth— 
it is stationary! This equilibrium must be 
destroyed. The car must be relieved of its 
weight, or there must be a tenser inflation. 
The adventurer himself is amazed at his delay, 
while he knows the secret of his gravity. But 
there is no alternative. Plaudits await his as- 
cension. Curses and derision shall fall upon 
his failure. There are some troublesome vir- 
tues that keep him down. He divests himself 
of these appendages—and, behold! the sphere 
struggles from its moorings, and bursts upon 
the air! The whole heavens ring with shouts 
of enthusiasm and admiration! But he must 
on. He must rise, or he must sink to the level 
he has done so much to leave; and that were 
shame worse than the most desolate death! 
As he rises, fearful only of a relapse, and un- 
conscious that his elevation may be too rapid, or 
his weight too fearfully diminished, you see 
how he casts away his richest attributes, and 
his most valuable properties. His height in- 
creases, and the acclamations of his mornin 
friends and followers die as he disappears ; an 
at last he finds himself floating, silently and 
alone, in the golden regions of place, shivering 
—the has no bear skin, Mico)—in the naked- 
ness which tke original weight of his virtues 
had compelled him to come to; and sorrowing, 
most of all, that the atmosphere is so compan- 
ionless as well as so cold. 

Clouds have now intervened. The earth and 
all he left are veiled from him. The sun is 
shining gloriously over him; but like the sun 
in the zone of eternal ice, it glows with all its 
splendor, but imparts no warmth to that which 
itemblazons. In the misery of majesty he for- 
gets how he escaped from his former sphere, 
and what is his destination in his present one. 
He forgets that he was raised by his fellows, to 
be an eye for them in the high places, and over- 
see every thing for their good. ‘To look below 
is dizziness and destruction. His only hope is 
something undefinable above him. He looks 
wearily around. He sees nothing now by which 
to judge of his elevation, or to measure his pro- 

ress. His vanity has lifted him beyond the 
nowledge of friendship; and when he cast 
away the gems of his nature, the power of sym- 


pathy died in him. But as every thing else 
that is dear in memory, or valuable in enjoy- 
ment, continues to grow dull and decay, his as- 
pirations grow intense, and begin to madden 
around him. This is the dark hour of a darker 
ambition. He forgets the subtle and attenuated 
breath that upholds him; and but one despair- 
ing conviction sweeps over, and settles upon 
his soul. Immobility is worse than death. He 
must go higher, though destruction crown the 
attempt. 

He has defied the hazard of the experiment! 
and you see him dashed along the sky, shriek- 
ing as he falls; and to-morrow you may find 
him a formless mass upon the hills, fled from 
by his friends, and smiled on with scorn by his 
enemies. 

A balloon, Mico, should be the Magnus Apollo 
of all travellers. Over your steamboats the 
hold a decided superiority. Bellow the winds 
never so roughly—tumble the billows never so 
yeughiy onl join all the elements in never so 
chromatic a chorus, your silken ships keep on 
ever the same. You never grow weary under 
that continual tremor, which makes your voy- 
age but a scene of temporary palsy, and your 
fellow passengers look like a set of paralytics 
in a prison vessel. You experience none of 
those profane sensations which steal over you 
with a “dying, dying fall,” and hold such effec- 
tual mastery over your classic emotions. But 
here, you keep upwards and onwards in philo- 
sophic and enviable monotony—unsick—un- 
shaken—sometimes unhappy—often unwise— 
and with a good chance of being eventually un- 
done. Sic ttur ad astra—but this is no fault 
of the balloon. 

The sun was near his setting on a still and 
mellow evening of the “ summer time,” when 
I descried once more the fair hills of the re- 
public. In ecstacy I waved my black fing, as 
my eye fell upon their golden summits. e 
sea beneath me was white with the sails of 
ships, that swung lazily upon the billows; and 
such was my height onl event over them, that, 
had it not been for those weary undulations, I 
might well have thought those vessels indeed 
but “painted barks upon a painted ocean.” 
But they soon sunk behind me, and before the 
moon had made high breach in heaven, I was 
gradually sinking over my native land; with 
the additional consolation of finding, by a stroke 
of that good fortune which attends him who 
goes to high adventure, and asks no questions 
about the issue, that I was descending into my 


own neighbourhood ; as it were, amidst my 
own particular chimneys and horse-chesnuts. 

I reached the earth at midnight, and in my 
exertion to alight, endeavouring to dissolve 
connection with my car somewhat too hastily, I 
received that unhappy twist of the foot, which 
has only served to confirm the notion of my un- 


enealogy, and gives but too much 
reason to the sly boys, for their sometimes defi- 
nition of me, as “ one of the old times people.” 

I succeeded, however, in discharging my 
balloon. Yet I could not but gaze on it in 
melancholy, as I saw it lose its fair proportions, 
and at last sink into a shapeless mass at my 


hallowed 
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feet. As I dismissed this most unimpeachable 


gas 
“ To seek the empty, vast, and wandering air,” 


I could not see it mingle with the moonlight, 
without feeling that I was parting with a faith- 
ful servant, and as faithful a friend. It was 
something that had been a long journey with 
me. It had upheld me like a prince! But 
then it hissed at me, 2s it went out, and I can 
bear any thing in this world, Mico, but to be 
hissed at. So I bade it God speed. And I 
could not but personify my airy vehicle, too— 
and as I saw it every instant losing its com- 
fortable rotundity, it seemed like the dissolu- 
tion of some tried companion, who has been 
alike stout and generous to you all his days. 
But I took good care of its remains. 

That night I slept long and soundly,. I have 
no distinct recollection of my dreams; but such 
they were, as, could I relate them, would make 
a saint smile, “under the ribs of death.” I 
have a confused remembrance of seeing the 
great deep evaporate like my balloon; and the 
moon, in the shape of Falstaff, laughing at us 
in the midst of our difficulties and dry-docks. 
Then there were planets racing along a rain- 
bow, and the Great Bear—(represented to the 
life—that constellation having enveloped itself 
in my redoubtable fur)—the true ursa Major 
applauding them with growls for their activity. 
Anon, there was a battle, mid air, with heavy 
artillery—the soldiers, with hair like comets, 
cramming the cannon with stars, and discharg- 
ing upon their enemies whole squadrons of bal- 
loons! And then this scene was changed for 
something about as probable, and nearly as sat- 
isfactory. But what troubled me most particu- 
larly was that I was about to attempt another 
ascension, under the impression that I was slain 
at Waterloo—that my body lay on the field un- 
reclaimed—and that the field lay somewhere 
between the horns of the moon. The prepara- 
tions were going on—they were finished! I 
rose into the ic bolre a shouting multitude— 
and, on the sudden, woke! under the intolera- 
ble ish of my dislocated extremities. Laugh 
not, Mico, that I tell thee I was stretching my 
meagre form out of my attic, waving that omi- 
nous black flag, which I deemed I had laid by 
in the sanctum of my closet, for this life—wav- 
ing it manfully from my window, over a crowd 
of people, whom doubtless this very rag, thus 
untimely exposed, had drawn there in the 
morning sun. To escape was now impossible, 
for I was effectually discovered. And even if I 
had been inclined to a retreat, I know not that 
I should have effected it, for my woman, who 
long ago set me down as a “strange, free, 
bold-going sort of a body,” was at my back, be- 
seeching me to explain myself to the curious 
crew, which, according to her tragic tale, had 
been besieging the house for three hours, and 
was evidently increasing in noise and numbers 
every moment. “Speak to them, my good 
man—speak to them—and convince them that 
pve are the true Gilbert, and my own mortal 

usband ; for they have been all the morning 
insisting that you be not yourself but your ap- 





pearance. They are determined that yeu are 
a spiritual. Therefore, speak to them, Gilbert, 


for else some of the busy and bold among them 


have threatened to break in, and slay you, for 
the good of the country, and they will commit 
burglary over the whole house.” 

In truth, Mico, the apprehensions of my lite- 
ral spouse were but too well founded, and I be- 
lieve, had I not settled the question of my ma- 
teriality, by an assurance, vivd voce, that left no 
room for doubt, there would have been a storm 
of trespasses upon my premises, to ascertain 
this troublous point of my identity. But even 
this was but ial satisfaction. As soon as it 
was known that I had indeed come back, they 
were smitten as with a miracle! They would 
see the audacious champion of “thin air.” 
They were bent on knowing where he had 
been, and why he had been gone so long, and 
what was the upshot of his admirable adven- 
ture. Indeed they were determined to go to 
the bottom of the whole thing. 

What was to be done, Mike! Think of my 
situation—think of my thrilling ankles !—think 
—but I will tell you what I did do, and that will 
please you better than to think at all. “For 
God's sake, my very dear friends,” cried I, “do 
draw off; call at any other time—to-morrow— 
one by one, or in legions, I care not, so it be 
another time. I will give you a thousand 
thanks—a dinner—any thing. If one word 
will satisfy you, I have been to the moon, and 
to the battle of Waterloo; two of the most un- 
happy and undesirable places in the world, for 
a man in his senses. You shall yet hear every 
— about it. I shall write it all down for the 
g Mr. Mundanus. I have just returned, 
miserably hurt, and am now under the affliction 
of bandages. So, if you are Christians, I be- 
seech you, again” — 

I recollect nothing distinctly after this. My 
black flag dropped om my hand, and I confu- 
ap saw it scrambled for, and torn to pieces 
by the curious but scattering multitude. 

The next day I escaped to my present retire- 
ment ; and after the lapse of what seems to be al- 
most a lustrum, am fulfilling my promise to the 
sons of liberty by giving you the Story of an 
Eronaut. It may, i be worthy insertion 
in your “ Annals of Curiosity,” that my wonder- 
less wife has taken the whole of this air adven- 
ture as a matter of course, and has not, to this 
day, made a solitary inquiry at me about it. 

My balloon is in safe keeping. On the next 
anniversary of my ascension, I design to inflate 
it once more, for the sake of enforcing a grave 
lecture on the vanity of ambition, which I in- 
tend to deliver to my grand-children on the oc- 
casion. I shall then work it up to some profit ; 
and when you next come this way, you may 
see over my door, at the sign of a BLACK FLAG, 
and in resolute, crimson-coloured characters— 

WATERLOO UMBRELLAS FOR SALE HERE! 


—_——. 
There are only two things in which the false 


professors of all religions have agreed; to per- 
secute all other sects, and to plunder their own. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
THE DAHLIA AND VIOLET. 


BY A. M’ MAKIN, 


In a neat pretty garden where roses were blowing, 
And snow-drops and lilies were glittering with 
dew, 
A Dahlia of crimson in splendor was growing, 
And near ita Violet, modest and true. 


The gay one, in scorn, had observed the sweet 
flower, 
And sneer’d, as she toss’d her bright crest in 
disdain, 
But a sigh scarcely ruffled the lowly one’s bosom, 
Yet perfume arose from the wound and the pain. 


A parley ensued, and in language unspoken, 
The proud one asserted her right to the ground ; 
And hoped that no more her repose might be 
broken, 
By plebeian menials thus springing around ! 


With gentler bearing the blossom retorted, 
“Sweet sister dismiss from thy brow its sad 
gloom,— 
The same bounteous hand hath our beings assorted, 
To thee it gave splendor—tome sweet perfume !” 


The Dahlia with anger and pride half demented, 
Resolved the audacious intruder to slay, 

When a maiden appearing, the foul act prevented, 
As thither she wandered to cull a boquet. 


She paused near the spot whence the strife had 
d 


ed, 
And gathered the Dahlia to garnish a vase, 
But the Violet’s odour in eloquence pleaded, 
And gain’d, in her bosom, a sweet envied place, 


Philadelphia, November, 1838. 
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THE NAMELESS ONE. 


BY L, A. WILMER. 


* And then there came, efstoones, a namelesse wight, 
Withouten country, family or land.”—Spenser, 

“ Here rests, without a name.”—Pope. 

“TI tke no name.”—Ogilvie. 

° 1 am a nameless thing.” —Savage. 
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Tue young gentleman, having seated himself 
on one of the green benches in the garden, com- 
menced his story in the following words :— 

At the date of my earliest recollections, I was 
one of the inmates of the foundling hospital, the 
turrets of which are just visible above the tops 
of yonder trees. In the first stage of infancy, I 
was deposited at the gate of that humane estab- 
lishment, with a note for five hundred dollars 
concealed in my,cap, and a letter, desiring the 
trustees not to give me a name, until [ had at- 
tained the age of fourteen years, when I might, 
if I chose, select a suitable appellation for my- 
self. Five hundred dellars might have made a 
stranger request than this appear reasonable, 
and the keepers of the hospital were scrupu- 
lously exact in their compliance. For my own 
part, I grew up with a feeling of the most pro- 
found veneration and gratitude for that un- 
known person to whose liberality I was indebt- 
ed for the rare privilege of choosing my own 
name. I duly appreciated the compliment which 
pe thus paid to my future judgment and good 

te. 

As the inmates of the asylum were numbered, 
my nominal deficiency was productive of no in- 
convenience; for by the title of No. 86 L was 
called to take my seat at the table—to receive, 


daily, the allotted portion of old ropes, which 
my juvenile dexterity was to convert into 
oakum—to be flogged for my peccadilloes and 
omissions of duty—and, in short, for all con- 
ceivable purposes, No, 86 was as perfect a 
piece of nomenclature as I could have wished 
for at that time, 

Thus matters proceeded smoothly enough un- 
til the grand epoch arrived ;—the day to which, 
from the first dawning of reason, I had never 
ceased to look forward with exultation, that da 
came at last. I trod the floor of the hall wi 
a prouder step—for what boy of fourteen, and 
indeed what man, is not elevated in his own 
mind by the consciousness of having an impor- 
taut duty to perform? I was about to rise from 
the long oaken table, on which our breakfast of 
brown bread and weak tea was distributed, 
when a voice from the door summoned No, 86 
to the room of the superintendant. 

This summons I had been nervously expect- 
ing all the morning, and when it came, I abso- 
lutely trembled. And why not? It was cer- 
tainly an awful, as well as a glorious thing, to 
talk, face to face, with the superintendant—the 
man whom my early habits and associations had 
taught me to clothe with something more than 
imperial dignity. The head of our dynasty was, 
a thin gentleman with a citron coloured face, 
very small black eyes, and a nose which seemed 
to have received a severe lateral compressi 
by means of screws, or some other saa 
engines, on purpose to make its length more 
supernaturally extravagant. He wasseated at 
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a desk on which were placed several ~— 
books, in one of which he was writing at the 
time I entered his sanctum. 

“No. 86,” said he, “I find by a memorandum 
in this book, (laying his finger on the leaf,) 
that your friends or relatives who placed you 
under our care, were desirous of leaving it to 
your own discretion to select a name by which 
you may be distinguished in the world you are 
now about to enter. I hope you do not con- 
sider this as a light and unimportant affair, for 
it is most certain that your success in life will 
depend, in a t measure, on the choice you 
shall make. You an advantage which 
is, perhaps, without a precedent—for whereas 
the generality of men are constrained to sub- 
mit, in this particular, to the humors of their 
parents or sponsors, (who, by the way, fre- 
quently perform the task in a most slovenly 
and disgraceful manner ;) you, on the contrary, 
may have the satisfaction of reflecting, here- 
after, that your own sagacity has provided you 
with one of the most certain means of acquir- 
ing wealth and celebrity; videlicit, a good 
name. Do not be precipitate. Three days of 
uninterrupted leisure will be allowed you to 
make up your mind; at the end of that time you 
will be oud out to some employment, for the 
rules of the asylum require that none of its 
pensioners shall continue in it, after they have 
attained their fourteenth year.” 

I made a low obeisance, in return for this lec- 
ture, and, retiring from the august presence, I 
sought the solitoe of the neighbouring wood, 
where, seating mysélf in a spot most favorable 
for study, I concentrated all my thoughts on the 
topic, which, to me, might well be one of en- 
grossing interest. Vulgar minds are easily 

leased, but mine was a most fastidious taste. 

yriads of names presented themselves for my 
adoption, and many of those names would have 
been music to the gross ears of the multitude, 
but, to my refined organs, the sounds were exe- 
crable. To assist my invention, I had provided 
myself with an old “ Directory,” which was 
abundautly stored with nominations, and I read 
over deliberately, pausing to consider each dis- 
criminative sound—* Theophilus L. Mooney— 
Benedict H. Wilkins — George Hopkinson 
Hughes— Frederic Augustus Jenkinson—B. 
Franklin Ferguson,” &c. &c. Some of these 
names, I confess, were tolerable, even to my 
squeamish appetite ;—but another difficulty oc- 
curred ; I aspired after originality ; I could not 
bear to receive a second-handed appellation. 
For this reason, I would not consent to be called 
after some of the illustrious dead, who are too 
often disgraced by their namesakes. And 
though I had a firm reliance on the great effi- 
cacy of a name, I could not but perceive that 
the man who is kicked under the name of Na- 
ex Bonaparte, or hanged under the name of 

illiam Penn, is, nevertheless, kicked or hang- 
ed. And I have observed that when a silly 
fellow is called Solomon, or a puny whipster 
has been christened Sampson, their defects of 
mind and body are not a whit less remarkable 
on account of these designations. I wish I 
could impress this truth on the minds of some 


parents, for the universal appropriation of great 
men’s names has positively become a nuisance. 

But let me be less didactic. Time slipped 
away; hours were passed in the most intense 

itation, and yet I had not chosen a name. 

en I returned home, at noon, I found an old 
gentleman waiting to see me. He gave me to 
understand that he was a very rich widower, 
without relatives, and having heard my singu- 
lar history, he came to make me an offer. “If 
I would consent to take his name, I should be- 
come his adopted child and inherit the whole of 
his property.” 

“ And pray, Sir,” said I, “ what name shall I 
take ?” 

“ Vanskippington Cranks,” answered the old 
gentleman. 

‘* My dear Sir,” replied I, as my eyes were 
suffused with the tears of disappointment, “I 
would not be called Vanskippington Cranks for 
all the wealth of the universe.” 

He was greatly surprised and offended at my 
refusal; but the superintendent, who was pre- 
sent, declared I was in the right; “ For,” added 
he, “IT hold it to be mathematically impossible 
that a man called Vanskippington Cranks should 
ever arrive at any distinction or eminence in 
the world.” 

The next day, a bookseller of the village 
came to our — in search of a boy to attend 
in his shop. He saw me and was pleased with 
the briskness of my appearance. I readily 
closed with his proposition, which was every 
way agreeable, and the same afternoon [ was 
installed in my new vocation. It was half a 
day before my employer thought of asking me 
for my name. 

“T have no name, as yet,” answered I ;—at 
which declaration I thought the fish-like eyes 
of the good man were actually about to start 
from their sockets. 

“Heavens guide us—what a heathen!—I 
cannot possibly suffer you to remain in my 
house another minute. Gather up your things 
and be gone.” 

My things were soon gathered up, for a lit- 
tle white handkerchief contained all my movea- 
bles; but whither should I go? In an hour or 
two, it would be dark, and the evening. was 
very cold. I was ashamed to go back to the 
asylum and acknowled I had been 
turned out of doors, and if I had any relations 
in the village, they were certainly not among 
my acquaintance. 

I remonstrated with Mr. Farris, the book- 
seller, on the impropriety of discarding me at 
such short notice, and I assured him that if my 
nameless condition was the only fault he had 
found in me, that might be remedied, perhaps, 
within a few days, as I was then in search of 
the thing wanted. I related my story to him, 
bat, instead of exciting his sympathy, it merely 
e him the more. 

“IT see,” said he, “that your parents were 
reprobates. In refusing you a name, they have 
departed from all the usages of the Church, and 
virtually delivered you over to Satan. As for 
naming yourself, I doubt if the thing be allowa- 
ble, for there is no instance of the kind on re- 
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cord. Your parents must have been desperately 
wicked people; and, as no evil tree can bring 
forth good fruit, it follows that you are no bet- 
ter than yofr parents. Therefore, I cannot 
suffer my house to be contaminated any longer 
with your presence.” 

« But, sir, consider that it is almost dark, and 
it has begun to snow very fast. Let me stay 
till morning, and then I will try to find another 
home.” 

« Not one instant longer,” cried Mr. Farris ; 
“the only way to treat the emissaries of Satan 
is to hold no terms or composition with them, 
whatever.” 

So saying, he conducted me to the door, and 
giving me a push, bade me go and find my pa- 
rents, and not intrude myself into any better 
company. This good advice I would have fol- 
lowed with all my heart, but, like much other 
good advice, it was not very practicable. My 
resolution was soon taken; I determined to 
pass that night at the village hotel, and, the 
next morning, to set out on my travels. 

I called at the * Benevolent Heart,” for so 
was the tavern designated. The landlord was 
a good-humored looking man enough, and I 
doubted not that my reception would be cor- 
dial. When I expressed my wish to obtain 

ratuitous accommodation for the night, the 
ost’s visage changed its expression, as we 
have sometimes seen pictured countenances 
changed in a a exhibition. The 
jovial aspect he had worn at my entrance, be- 


came frightfully malignant, and I started back 
with horror at what seemed a preternatural 
transformation. But the owner of the “ Benevo- 
lent Heart” remembered, perhaps, that it might 
be more than his licence was worth to refuse a 
night’s lodging toa stranger who was able “to 


ive a account of himself,” and he there- 
ore proceeded to put divers searching questions 
to me; in hopes, probably, that I might not 
succeed in answering them all satisfactorily. 
—_ these questions, was one which I dread- 
ed with some reason :— 

“ What is your name?” 

“T have no name,” I answered despairingly. 

“No name!” repeated the host, with a ma- 
licious grin; “then Jet me tell you, my fine 
young fellow, that there are no accommoda- 
tions for you *No name, no game,’ is the 
maxim at the Benevolent Heart; and so, Mr. 
Nameless, allow me to show you the door.” 

By this time, it was quite dark, except the 
dim lights from the windows and the reflection 
of the snow, which now began to lie pretty 
thickly on the ground. I had gone through the 
village, looking anxiously at every house, 
without “feeling free,” (as the Quakers say,) to 
make an application for hospitality. At last, 
when I had serious thoughts, (and indeed it was 
a very serious subject to think on,) of betakin 
myself to a hollow tree, a man on horsebac 
overtook me on the road.” 

“ Who goes there?” cries the horseman, 
holding in his quadruped. 

“I, sir.” « 

“Very well—and what is your name?” 

“T have none.” 

7 


- 


“ Very droll indeed ;—pray explain?” 


“J should do that with pleasure,” said I, “if 


I were seated with you by the side of a good 
fire; but, at present, theré is too much coolness 
between us to admit of so much confidence.” 

“ Then get up behind me,” said the cavalier; 
“that will remove the distance from between 
us, and place us more on an equal footing.” 

I accepted this invitation gratefully, and was 
about to begin my story, when my companion 
interrupted me, and begged me to defer the 
treat, until my adventures could be told and 
heard with more comfort.. A short ride brought 
us to a neat farmhouse, which I found to be the 
dwelling of my new acquaintance. We were 
welcomed by the mistress of the mansion, and 
her daughter; the latter, a lovely young girl 
of thirteen, or thereabouts, 

“Mrs. Ringrose,” said my entertainer to his 
wife, “let me introduce my friend, Master 

Oh, I beg pardon, my poor friend la- 
bors under a singular disadvantage, which makes 
an introduction impossible. But let us have 
supper, and then be prepared for something ex- 
traordinary in the way of a narrative ;—some- 
thing which may even throw ‘ Norman Leslie’ 
into the shade.” 

We were ushered into a handsomely fur- 
nished room, where a large fire blazed most 
cheeringly, and a table was spread out and cov- 
ered with abundance of good thin As soon 
as we were seated at the board, Mrs. Ringrose 
said to her husband :— 

“ William, you should never mention Nor- 
man Leslie before supper. I sicken at the re- 
collection of that twice-martyred name. When 
a child, I have often shuddered at the suffer- 
ings of Norman Leslie, as recorded by Fox; 
and I then thought that he could not possibly 
have got into worse hands; but I was mista- 
ken; his second martyrdom was more intolera- 
ble than the first.” 

“ And more inglorious,” added Mr. Ringrose, 

During supper, notwithstanding my appetite 


was sharpened by the keen air from which 


had recently emerged, I could not avoid 
ing sometimes to gaze on the enchanting 


tures of Francina, my host’s daughter, as she# 


sat opposite to me at the table. The whole 
family was strikingly interesting; Mr. Ring- 
rose and his wife were perfectly genteel in 
their deportment, and were evidently possessed 
of much good sense and peste mary A informa- 
tion. But the daughter——well; I was but four- 
teen years old at the time, and my admiration 
of a girl of thirteen isscarcely worth mentioning. 
As soon as the repast was finished, we drew 
our chairs around the fire, and Mr. Ringrose 
politely requested me to favour them with the 
promised narrative. With many blushes, and 
no little embarrassment, I detailed the few 
events of my life, from my entrance into the 
asylum to that present time. 

When I had ceased speaking, I observed 
with some uneasiness that my auditors were a 
little amused at the difficulty I had met with 
in attempting to select a name, and my unsuc- 
cessful search after one that would suit me. 

“ This brings to my remembrance,” said Mr. 
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", Ringrose, ‘‘a fact once related to me by an 


eminent newspaper publisher. He busied him- 
self two weeks in striving to hit on a suitable 
title for a new publication, and finally aban- 
doned the enterprise, for no better reason than 
. because he could not find such a title as would 
strike his fancy.” 

“Some publishers are more easily pleased,” 
remarked Mrs. Ringrose ;—* but,” she con- 
tinued, addressing me, “ suppose you take some 
name merely to answer your present purposes, 
as you have seen the inconvenience of being 
without one. Say, for instance, you should be 
called Jack Wilson, Tom Martin, or Bob 
Johnson, for a few days; you might find it 
disagreeable to be so distinguished, (for com- 
mon-place names are odious,) but it would cer- 
tainly be the least of two evils. 

I shook my head mournfully at this sugges- 
tion, which seemed about as much to the pur- 
pose as if a man who has no nose should be re- 
commended to wear one of pasteboard. 

« But,” remarked Mr. Ringrose, “ you err in 
supposing your case to be without a precedent. 
I knew an instance very similar, in the neigh- 
bourhood where I was born. ‘There was there- 


abouts a family consisting of a man and his wife, 
with sixteen children. Some of the latter were 

wh up, and these were always expressing 
their dissatisfaction with their names. Laura 
Matilda, the eldest, was very homely, and be- 
ing a girl of serious disposition, she constantly 
reproached her father for permitting such a ro- 


mantic appellation to be engrafted upon her. 
Mary, the second daughter, aimed at being 
something uncommon, but her name was the 
great obstacle; the whole world was stocked 
with Maries, and all the small poets sung of no- 
thing but Maries ;—Mary—Mary—Mary rung 
in her ears, till she actually drowned herself, 
one afternoon, to escape from her name. 
George, the third of this afflicted brood, had 
been told by the schoolmaster that his name sig- 
nified a farmer, and being above his business, 
his temper was completely soured by what he 
considered the bad taste of his sponsors. So- 
phia, who had also applied to the man of let- 
ters for information, thought her name was too 
arrogant, and was therefore especially careful 
in her behaviour to convince the world that she 
made no pretensions to wisdom. Samuel and 
Jane were offended at the rustic vulgarity of 
their respective titles. In short, the utmost 
discontent prevailed throughout the family ; 
and, on the birth of the seventeenth child, the 
father conceived the same design which seems 
to have influenced your parents, resolving to let 
the boy rest unnamed until he should acquire 
sufficient discretion to name himself. His mo- 
ther, meanwhile, being partial, (as mothers 
sometimes are,) to the youngest child, was in 
the practice of calling him ‘ Beauty,’ a sobri- 
quet which by degrees came into general use 
with the family. ‘Beauty’ was, at length, ab- 
breviated into ‘Bute,’ and that was again cor- 
rupted by his village companions, when the boy 
began to run about, into ‘ Boots,’ the etymolo- 
gy of which latter title was, by most persons, 
referred to a pair of large boots, once the pro- 


perty of his father, which the lad constantly 
wore. The mother was the daughter of a 
tavern keeper, and having heard the term 
‘ Boots’ applied to that ‘coloréd gentleman’ 
who presides over the blacking establishment, 
she was not a little concerned at the unlucky 
issue of her husband’s prudent arrangement. 
As soon, therefore, as the youth was supposed 
to possess the requisite judiciary powers, he 
was urged to exercise that right, which the 
tenderness and foresight of his parents had com- 
mitted into his hands. But, to the t sur- 
prise and annoyance of the old people, he per- 
sisted in desiring to be still called * Boots,’ for 
as custom reconciles us to every thing, that 
name had become endeared by long use; and so 
Boots was he called; and Boots he is called, to 
this day.” 

After a little more conversation, we retired 
to rest, and on the following morning, Mr. 
Ringrose expressed a wish that I should remain 
in his family, and acquire the art of agriculture. 
I did remain with these excellent people for 
four years, and at the end of that time, I had 
become a tall youth, with an excellent consti- 
tution, and, perhaps, not a very unhandsome 
person, but alas!—I still had noname! My 
anxiety to <a one which should be every way 
unexceptionable had produced a morbid irreso- 
lution on the subject, and I still procrastinated, 
until years had actually flown, and I, a reasona- 
ble creature, was yet without that titulary dis- 
tinction which every dog possesses. 

To increase this grievance, I perceived that 
my affections were powerfully attracted to 
Francina, my patron’s incomparable daughter, 
who was now in her seventeenth year, and I 
feared—yes, I really feared, that Francina had 
not beheld me with the eyes of indifference. I 
felt my present unworthiness, and determined 
to absent myself from this. home, which I had 
found so agreeable, at least until I could return 
without that sense of abasement which was 
consequent to my nameless condition. 

In the early part of an autumnal day, I put 
this resolution in practice. On the preceding 
evening, Francina had presented to me a pair of 
~~ made of floss silk by her own hands. 

he tear stood in my eye as I accepted this 
testimonial of her esteem, and then, for the first 
time, and in an unguarded m t, I spoke of 
love. The manner in which my declaration 
was received, notwithstanding her unaffected 
coyness, confirmed the suspicions I had for- 
merly entertained concerning the state of Fran- 
cina’s heart. But soon I repented of my pre- 
cipitance: for how could I, degraded as I was 
from the condition of all other human beings, 
how could I dare to mention love to Francina ? 

These reflections determined me on a speedy 
fight and long before the rest of the family had 
left their beds, I was on my way to the city. 

It was evening when I arrived at . 
much fatigued by my walk, and, as you may 
probably conceive, not quite at ease in my 
mind. Separation from the only friends I had 
ever known, was a severe trial, but the circum- 
stances of my departure contributed greatly to 
depress my spirits. During my residence with 
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Mr. Ringrose, I had many opportunities for 
study, and with the assistance of that worthy 
man, my literary acquirements were considera- 
ble. I now thought of becoming a student of 
law and designed to call on some practitioner 
for advice relative to the best mode of pursuing 
this object. 

In the meanwhile, I began to feel very hun- 
gry, and was about to ield to the allurements 
of a subterranean refectory, when I heard a 

eat noise, as of many voices, approaching me 

rom another part of the street. 

“There he is—seize him—down with the 
scoundrel !” and many similar phrases were re- 
peated in no very musical tones, and at the 
same moment I found myself in the grasp of 
half a dozen powerful fellows, who began to 
pull me about as if they thought the integrity 
of my bones was but a trifling consideration. 

“Is not your name Bungy, the abolition lec- 
turer!” demanded my captors. 

“No, gentlemen,” I replied, “I am unac- 
quainted with the person you mention, and I 
— delivered a lecture, on any subject, in my 

ife.” 

“ Tell that tothe marines,” says one; “ Fool 
who?” cries another, and a third, staring me 
full in the face, exclaimed ;—* Well, sir, what 
is your name then, if it is not Bungy ?” 

“ Ay, what is your name?” cried a fourth. 
“Tell a straight tale and we’ll let you go.” 

“Gentlemen,” I replied, “I will not be fright- 


ened into telling a falsehood, and I hope you 
will credit my sincerity while I declare that I 
am no abolitionist, and furthermore, that I have 
no name.” 

“That’s enough!—on with him!—to the 
river!—duck him!—No;—tar and feather him 
first, and then duck him. No, no;—duck him 
first and then tar and feather him.” 

The faction in favour of aqueous immersion 
now separated from the faction which con- 
tended for resinous anointment, and a sort of 
civil warfare was commenced between them. 
That portion of the mob which had laid violent 
hands on my person, now, in the true nature of 
the beast began to bristle up to each other, and 
the general scuffle that ensued, gave me an 
opportunity for withdrawing myself from such 
evil communications. Like the negro’s rabbit, 
I made my escape while my captors were de- 
ciding the question how I should be dressed. 
But, unluckily for me, some of the police offi- 
cers were on the spot, or rather, not very far 
off. A squad of these gentlemen had, with 
their customary prudence, been standing at a 
convenient distance, to observe the proper time 
for their interference ;—namely, when the mis- 
chief should be pretty well over, and the credit 
of putting an end to the disturbance might be 
gained with but little risk of personal injury to 


themselves. 
(Te be continued. } 
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THE HEART. 


“Turn then away from life’s pa 
If its deep story thy heart wou 


Aye! like a peerless queen she moves 
Amid the festal-train, 

And richly mid the sunny tress 
Is wreathed the gem-lit chain. 


A smile is on that bright young lip, 
Yet in the dark eye, beams 

A deep sad light, that gathered from 
Some holier fountain, seems, 


Than aught that flings its sparkling spray 
Along the lighted hall, 

Than aught whose fitful gleamings gush, 
On mirthful words to fall. 


Still her light tones, and dazzling wiles 
The trifling throng enchain, 

And from the harp, the gifted touch 
Awakes the swiftest strain. 


Sweet as some fairy melody, 
Her voice in song floats clear,~—— 
Who notes the checking of the sigh 
That never met the ear? 


What see they in the crimson-light 
That burns upon the cheek ?— 

What doth the spiritual paleness round 
The eloquent lip bespeak ? 


What but the lovely shadowings, 
From joy’s bright pinion caught— 
What but the rare magnificence 
By Beauty’s pencil wrought !— 


nts, turn, 

learn !”” 

Oh! on the soul’s rich censor-flame, 
From whence such soft tints stream, 

Hath the heart laid no treasure-hope ? 

No fair, ’tho broken-dream ?— 


Who names the Heart in festal hours ? 
Away! why seek to know 

More than the tone of mirth may tell— 
The radiant smile may show ! 


Go, when the shining garland 
Is flung from off the brow— 

When not a ray from hours like these 
May sleep upon its snow. 


To read upon its shaded light, 
That o’er the revel’s wildest swell, 

The tones that breathed from buried hours, 
Upon its pulses fell, 

That dark, and bitter memories— 
Hopes cherished long and vain, 

The sweet chords hush’d in life’s young lyre, 
That waken not again— 


Burning its core, lay—peace !—that form, 
To the vial’s silvery swell, $ 

Floats thro’ the starry lamps’ clear blaze, 
Of many eyes the spell! 


The Heart! why gaze upon the robe 
Of gladness round it shed ! 

But never name Asphaltus-fruit, 
Or rose-hues o’er the dead ! 


W. e, (Me.) 
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STRONG COFFEE. 
4 SOUTHERN SKETCH. 


“ THank you, mother,” said Arthur Pemble, 
as he received his cup, replenished for the third 
time from the hissing urn, that by her good 
care seemed never a —— “thank 
you! and methinks the gods after their journe 
round the world, could hardly have quaffed the 
ambrosia] nectar with a keener relish, from the 
blooming Hebe, herself, than I, after my ride of 
thirty miles, do this exhilarating cordial from 
the hands of a good mother!” Arthur was one 
of those youhg men, who had long and strenu- 
ously advocated the temperance societies, now 
rising, like so many blessed bulwarks, through- 
out the wide extent of our American shores. 
Compelled, like youthful physicians in general, 
to avoid the wear-and-tear of purse consequent 
on waiting for city practice, whose occupants 
justly prefer silver-browed experience, to the 
rash and experimental system of the student 
just fresh from college bondage, he had been 
for four years, a resident of what is termed 
* the lower country” of South Carolina. Full 
of intelligence, and eager to take a part in 
every scheme of public improvement, he often 
lamented the stagnant dearth of mind, for litera- 
ture was but scantily disseminated among the 
uneducated and laborious community, where du- 
ty obliged him to set up his household gods, and 
he was accustomed to look to his annual visits 
to Charleston, even asa traveller pants for some 

en oasis in the midst of the desert. On the 
other hand, his cheerful vivacity caused his so- 
journ to be hailed as a sort of jubilee, by the 
members of his family, and while by 

their united efforts, new books, pamphlets, and 
i were piled even to a pyramid, for the 


scrutiny of his admiring eye-and mind, his 
tful mother always contrived that some 


unusual dainty should lend an additional charm 
to the ample board, and the coffee, in particular, 
was supplied with an unsparing hand, for Ar- 
thur’s only excess lay in an inordinate love of 
that stimulant. “ By-the-by, girls,” added he, 
turning to his sisters, “did I ever write either 
of = an account of my ludicrous night visit 
to Joe Humphrey’s, last summer? But another 
time will do, for Catherine seems ——- en- 
grossed in yon fresh looking volume, and I can 
sympathize in the vexatious interruption, which 
my idle chat must occasion. Besides mother,” 
said he, in an under tone, while he pointed to a 
cold corner, where his little brother, Will, a 
lively and inquisitive boy, sat, apparently quite 
absorbed over a of the dead Latin, “ only 
observe what an effect a hint of a story produ- 
ces; why Nepos would have challenged me, if 
he could have seen that late change of counte- 
nance from nodding drowsiness to sprightly 
life.” “Come, brother, tell us at once, and 
don’t re either Will or Catherine,” ex- 
claimed his youngest sister, Fanny—* for I do 
so love to hear your country notions,” and even 
the quiet Catherine turned with some visible 


effort from the thrilling , and languidly in- 
quired, “ What was it, brother?” “ Well !” said 
Arthur, as he pushed the empty cup from his 
further reach, and settled himself, bachelor-like, 
in the cushioned rocking chair, which had been 
abdicated, on this particular evening, for his 
especial use, “I can’t tell what has brought that 
visit to mind, unless it be your excellent coffee, 
mother! While travelling, last June, on pro- 
fessional business, with no other companion 
than my old college chum, Howard, who is now 
chief attorney at law, in our quiet little village 
of Barnwell, we found about twilight, on turn- 
ing the fork of a road, that we had taken the 
wrong track altogether, and that there was no 
hope of reaching home that night, unless we 
could hire a winged Pegasus to carry us across 
the widest corner of a dark and untathomable 
swamp. Frank accused me of having proved a 
bad pioneer, as I had very innocently avowed 
a perfect knowledge of the route; while I 
sought to soften down his irritated nerves, by 
assuring him that the inadvertency lay entirely 
in the undivided attention with which I had 
been listening to some half dozen sonnets, 
fresh from the manufactory of his own brain, 
and which he seemed to imagine, would have 
thrown even Petrarch himself into the depths of 
total oblivion.” “Pray what were they about? 
let us have one of them,” exclaimed Fanny. 
“Ah! sister, that were a vain attempt. For 
aught I know, they may have been all address- 
ed to his mistress’ eye-brow. To be candid, 
Somnus shared them with me. However, Frank 
was pacified, and away we went full gallop, 
when whom should we espy, lying in the midst 
of the road before us, but a poor traveller, like 
ourselves, and so completely bespattered were 
both man and beast, for his jaded steed stood 
quietly by his side, that we could just distin- 
guish the uncouth figure. We soon reached 
the spot, and there lay a little, antiquated old 
fellow, clad in a huge roquelaire and a narrow- 
brimmed chapeau, who exclaimed on observin 
our approach, “ Ah! Monsieurs, dis is one 
execrable. But it is sauf! my grand treasure! 
it is sauf!” And with these words, he clapsed 
in a sort of frenzy to his breast, a h green 
bag which seemed to contain something, the 
safety of which could compensate for all his 
other misfortunes. “And pray, what have you 
in that ?” asked Frank, as he assisted him 
to rise, while I led his horse from the terrible 
rut. “Ah! Monsieur, dis ismy mauvaise des- 
tinée. I be a professeur de dance, and I em- 
brace a present, de opportunite, to fill a situa- 
tion in one of de upper province, where de 
Charleston print inform me, dat they need, much 
need un gentilhomme of steady habit, to instruct 
in dat science of éducation si indispensable.” 
“ Very necessary, friend,” said Frank, with a 
look of sly humour, “and this bag contains your 
violin.” “Oni, Monsieur, and dat is de grand 
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charm of mon éxistance. I] distrait les cha- 
grins et méne a la gaité.” “Ah! you are a 
man after my own heart,” exclaimed Howard, 
laughing heartily. “ But tell me, how did your 
horse make this unfortunate step, for indeed, I 
feel much interested.” “Je vous rend grace,” 
answered the Frenchman, Jaying his hand on 
his heart, “votre politesse est touchante. Eh 
bien! as I advanced slowly, abstrait in de con- 
templation of de beautiful Nature, and pardon- 
nez moi, Monsieur, if you be one native, but all 
de men have not one eye propre to discover it, 
in dis scene,” and he waved his arm gracefully 
towards the flat and uninteresting pine barren, 
which extended as far as the eye could reach ; 
“I give mon cheval de free rein, and he him- 
self, being abstrait, as I suspect, lost bientot his 
force, and tout-a-coup, I was précipité into de 
milieu of dis honteux road.” “Well, friend,” 
said Frank, who really felt some sympathy for 
this philosopher of a fallow, “you must bear us 
company, for having lost our way, we are now 
in search of some abode, where we may pass 
the night.” “Wid de most grand plaisir, de 
proposition est charmante,” responded his com- 

ion, and seizing Frank’s hand he prest it to 
Ris lips, exclaiming, “ now I feel de truth of dat 
maxim, “ La peine surmonteé est le sel du plai- 
sir.” “Exactly sot” cried Howard, and par- 
ticularly when that pleasure consists ina good 
supper. Arthur,” said he, turning back to me, 
who had been a silent yet not unamused listen- 
er to the preceding conversation, “is not that 


a light glimmering through yonder spectral 
pines, or is it only a delusive fire fly? No! see 


it is quite steady.” “C’est une lumiere!” 
ejaculated the Frenchman, “and now we may 
hope for de gratification of de good society.” 
“ And a good supper, I trust,” added Francis, 
setting spurs to his horse, and bidding me follow. 

We soon arrived at a solitary log-house, 
where by the time we had reconnoitred, the 
the dancing master arrived, panting and puff- 
ing as he unweariedly cncouraged his laz 
steed, with “mon cher ami! let us hastons! 
The outer appearance of the mansion promised 
little entertainment to either man or beast, yet 
the windows showed that some effort at refine- 
ment was going on, as they were nearly all 
sashed, although glazing had been deemed, as 
yet, totally unnecessary. The open apertures 
served, however, as receptacles for broken bot- 
tles, divers garments, and all those other indis- 
pensables to every well regulated establishment. 
Having fastened our horses to a convenient 
rail, we approached the house, and observing a 
faint light within, I introduced my head through 
the yet unoccupied sash, and probably must 
have caused some little noise, for a feminine 
voice from amid the darkness visible, exclaim- 
ed, “La! Miley, what’s that?” and another 
jokingly replied, “ Why, Peg, I reckon it must 
be John, for he’s been roving like a stray calf 
about the fence, for the last hour since sun- 
down, and now to be sure, he’s jest tapping for 
you. You mought as well be a leetle civil, and 
ax him to walk in:” and with these words 
followed a quick giggle, and ere another mo- 
ment had elapsed, a well-timed push threw the 

aed 


laughing maiden most. unceremoniously into 
Frank’s arms. ‘“ What's all that noise about 
there?” inquired a shrill weak voice, from 
within; and the disappointed Peg shyly re- 
tired to inform her mother, that some strange 
folks wanted to be told the whereabouts. A 
whispering ensued, from which we could only 
gather the words, “ you see nothing ‘spicious 
about ’em, Peggy?” and then in a louder tone, 
accompanied by a strong, nasal twang, was 
added, “ Hark ye, if you be honest folks, and 
dont mean no harm, you're right welcome to 
come in.” 

Grateful to our unseen hostess, we enter- 
ed, the Frenchman bowing profoundly to the 
gaping damsels, who, however, at their mo- 
ther’s bidding, threw several young: saplings 
on the flickering flame, and thus gave us an 
opportunity of scrutinizing the interior of the 
dwelling. It consisted of two apartments, both 
furnished with huge chimney-places, although 
from the openings between the logs, which 
formed the mansion, we could easily perceive 
that its inmates approved of a free circulation 
of wholesome air. In the inner room, on a bed 
supplied with sundry blankets, lay the mistress, 
and from the inquiries which, in my profession- 
al character, were made, and which were most 
eer received, I learned that she was suf. 
ering from what she termed, a mighty tire- 
some spell of fever and ague. Anxious to af- 
ford some relief, I had recourse to my saddle- 
bags, and with the assistance of a cup from 
Miley, soon returned with a nauseous draught, 
which was hardly swallowed by the sick wo- 
man, before she declared that it was doing her 
a power of good; and with yet stronger em- 
phasis, she called to Peg to stir the fire, and 
give the clever young doctor a picking of every 
thing in the cup-board. The girl readily as- 
sented, and while seemingly quite occupied in 
the adjoining apartment, which was but partly 
separated from ours by a slight partition of 
boards, in the mysterious process of stirring 
something intoa huge pot, that stood on the fire, 
we amused ourselves from the skin-seated 
chairs, that utterly disclaimed all elasticity, in 
watching the movements of the younger sister, 
Miley. Drawing out a table of most alarming 
height, she spread over it, what appeared to 
be a sheet borrowed from her mother’s couch, 
and then returned to the chamber fire, where a 
long whispering dialogue ensued, accompanied 
by the frequent dipping of a gourd into the 
streaming liquid, until at last, Peggy exclaim- 
ed—* the coffee’s biling over.” “Café!” re- 
peated the Frenchman, who had been listening 
with eager ears, “café, dat is bon. C’est mon 
favourite liqueur,” and smacking his lips, he 
drew himself up for a moment from his de- 
scending position, and then with half-closed 
lids, sunk back again. “Take care, or those 
pones will be burned to cinders,” called the 
old woman from her alcove, as our well-bred 
companion entitled the apartment, while, ac- 
cording to his mode of expression, we sat in 
all the verbal dignity of the salon: —“ draw them 
out of the ashes this minute.” “That's jist 
what I knew, mammy,” cried Miley,. “Hold 
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your tongue, stop talking, and fetch me the 
pan,” vociferated Peg, A tin vessel was 
produced, and the long-looked-for pones were 
placed with some apparent triumph at the foot 
of the table, a cold cut of bacon graced the 

ead; and dusting several blown-glass tum- 
blers with the corner of her apron, Miley 
arranged them in their several places, and 
begged us to be seated. It was with some 
effort that we removed both ourselves and our 
unwieldly chairs to the now furnished board ; 
and you would have laughed to have seen us, 
Fanny, with our chins at right angles with the 
edge of the table; and even then we had the 
advantage over the poor little dancing master, 
who was obliged to lift himself on both hands, 
to discover what was goingon. But it was not 
until the gourd was produced, that an inde- 
scribable change took possession of his droll 
visage. Peggy filled each tumbler with the 
boiling compound; and Monsieur received his 
with a low inclination of the head, to ‘la char- 
mante demoiselle.’ But on taking a mouthful, 
his politeness lost itself for the moment, in the 
mist of perplexity, and with a serious air he 
said, “ pardonnez moi, si vous plait, but what is 
dis?’ “Coffee,” answered the astonished dam- 
sel. “Café!” almost shrieked the petrified lis- 
tener, “you call dis café! I have met wid it 
ten tousand time befor, but I did not discover 
it at dis present moment,” and sinking back in 
his chair he was soon lost in a profound reve- 
rie. At length starting up, he said, “will you 
be si obligeante as for to explain de proces of 
preparing dis, what you call, café.” “Sir,” 
drawled out the perplexed Peggy. “This gen- 
tleman wants you to let him into the secret of 
making such coffee as you do,” said Frank, in 
explanation. “Oh! he’s right welcome,” ex- 
claimed the pleased girl, with a ready smile. 
“ You see as how, you jist take the stuff and 
burn it finely in a frying pan.” “Burn it!” 
ejaculated the Frenchman, with a deep groan. 
“Yes, mister, and that’s the grand secret. 
Then you crack it in pieces with may be a 
smoothing-iron, and that’s all.” “ Pray, what 
uantity do you use at one drawing?” asked 
} cama | with an evident struggle over the 
risible muscles, as he looked at his stupefied 
neighbour, who sat rolling convulsively, his 
eyes stretched wide and his mouth open, as if 
to catch some idea from what seemed to him, 
the vague obscurity of her explanation. “I 
should imagine a pound must last some days.” 
“Now to sure,” exclaimed the girl, “in 
these parts, folks count a pound into twelve 
drawings; but mammy likes it mighty strong, 
and aunt Susy keeps a sort of a tavern, so she 
always reckons it out into as many times as 
there are days in the week, and as I take it, 
that’s seven. 

“Sept fois!” shouted the amazed Frenchman, 
springing from the chair, and clasping his 
hands over his head, “Cela est vilain! affre- 
use! It is one ting incroyable. Ah! madame, 
la pouvre bete!” and with this unforeseen epi- 
thet for the economical landlady, he fell back, 
and burst into a loud and uncontrollable fit of 
laughter, in which he was joined by the whole 


group. “It does me good to see you all so 
sociable together,” cried the mother of the 
merry damsels, who, although quite unaware 
of the cause, had entered most heartily into 
our noisy glee. “Don’t hurry them folks, now 
they’re feeding, girls, but make haste; shake 
up the beds; and get to your wheels, for there’s 
a power of spinning, and each of you must finish 
three cuts, before you take a wink of sleep this 
night.” 

, we had finished our supper, and com- 
plained of fatigue, Miley busied herself in re- 
moving the remnants of the meal, while her 
willing sister speedily robbed a yet unnoticed 
bedstead, of one of its two feather beds, and 
throwing it on the floor, soon succeeded in 
beating it up into a most inviting puff. Aware 
of the discomforts attending a log-house bed- 
stead, Howard and myself quietly agreed to 
take a humble station on the floor, and with 
the assistance of saddle-bags for pillows, we 
soon re in tolerable comfort. Havi 
wished nuit to the retreating maidens an 
ourselves, the dancing-master withdrew to his 
recess, and presently a heavy fall on the rough 
cords, which supplied the place of laths, fol- 
lowed by a low and suppressed groan, told that 
this specimen of la grande nation had also 
settled himself in his lonely domain. Too 
much wearied for sleep, I laid awake for seve- 
ral hours, listening to the never ending music 
of the spinning-wheel, which was continued till 
after mid-night, and quietly counting Frank’s 


regular breathings, which were every now-and- 

then Nothed tae moment, by some sudden 

creak from the corner, as the restless dancing- 

master tossed from some hidden cause, 

side to side, on his er, couch. At early 
se 


dawn my companion and arose, and hasten- 
ed to saddle our hungry steeds, who after a 
light ~~ had reposed beneath the blue 
canopy of the sky; and were now snorting, as 
if impatient at being detained so lon m 
their own well furnished stables. e had 
hardly finished, before the Frenchman appear- 
ed; his long features yet more lengthened by 
a terrible yawn. “Well, friend, I suppose you 
are ready to ask quarters, here, for life,” ex- 
claimed k, “and indeed I began to think 
that you intended taking your breakfast com- 
fortably in bed.” Ah! non, Monsieur, voila 
des demoiselles des plus polies, cependant, I 
k de truth—not one word of falsehood, but 

1 dis time, I have not found one moment of 
repose.” Just then our hostess appeared, and 
on offering some compensation for the night’s 
lodging, she refused to accept it, declaring 
with a hearty shake of the hand, that she 
would be right glad to see us whenever we 
came her way, and added that we must not 
hurry now, as coffee was almost ready. “La 
voila! je comprends!” muttered Monsieur, 
shrugging his shoulders, while at the same 
time he bowed profoundly to the smiling land- 
lady, and being anxious to proceed as well as 
ourselves, asked pardon for not bidding adieu, 
in person, to her charming daughters, as he 
termed them, and then mounted his horse. 
“ Ah!” cried my mischievous friend, catching 
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his words, “I am glad you have discovered 
what made you so wakeful last night. "T'was 
the coffee fam ’ «Ah! non, mon ami, do not 
talk of dat; it was pitoyable! detestable!” he 
answered with a shudder. By this time, we 


were all in our saddles, and as our routes la 
in a different direction, the dancing-master 
parted from us, with much show of feeling, 


while his exclamations of “ Monsieur, it was 

not dat! believe me, it was not dat!” rever- 

berated through the woods, as Frank unweari- 

edly shouted after him, “Friend, beware of 

strong coffee, since you say, it kept Poa awake 

last night.” . E. L. 
Charleston. 
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BY PAUL SOBOLEWSKI, OF POLAND. 


I. 


Ir thou shalt ever meet 
Spring’s sweetest, loveliest rose, 
With balmy breezes sweet, 
Whose cheek with brightness glows 
Like Orion’s purest light— 
Whose words breathe but delight— 
And if she ask with love for me, 
*Tis Josephine—be sure ’tis she. 


Il. 


If like the silent stream 
When flowing without noise— 
Or like the moon’s sweet beam 
From thoughtless crowds she flies— 
To all she knows is kind, 
Pure, noble, and refin’d, 

And if she ask with love for me, 

*Tis Josephine—be sure ’tis she. 


III. 


If thou shalt see a tear 

Roll down her rosy cheek, 
And if she doth appear 

With feeling pure to speak— 


poa<> 


And in her brightest eye, 
Thou shalt see modesty, 
And if she ask with love for me, 
’Tis Josephine—be sure ’tis she. 


IV. 


If thou shalt ever see, 
Some orphans—or the poor— 
Who driven by poverty 
Enter her welcome door— 
And if her heart doth beat 
With sympathy replete, 
And if she ask with love for me, 
"Tis Josephine—be sure ’tis she. 


¥. 


But if thou ere of love, 

To her by chance shalt speak, 
And if a tear of sorrow 

Do not bedew her cheek, 

And not a sigh she give— 
Her bosom does not heave, 
And if she does not ask for me, 

My Josephine—it is not she. 
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TO MRS. HEMANS. 


Ox well I know that perfect bliss on earth 
never thine, : 

Too much of grief, heart-withering grief, did with 
thy joys entwine, 

Too much of shade had darkly passed the sunlight 

way, ' 

And tinged with gloom those rainbow hues, which 

ever fade away ! 


I know it by thy spirit’s depth of sympathy 
unc 

By all thy soul of poetry, by lovely thoughts re- 
vealed, 

By all those saddened thoughts that wring the 


Though hich call t fr 
its, too, which call the soul away far from 
its long loved hearth ! ¢ 


Tis ever thus—earth’s loveliest flowers must bow 
to the crushing storm, 


Aye, more—must nourish in their bud the all-des- 
troying worm. 


* = : a a a * 


‘And thou didst hide from all the strife that stirred 


thy soul’s unrest, 

And only in the minstrel strain, was aught of woe 
exprest— 

And was there none, not one, of all, touched by 
that charmed strain, 


Might know the hand that swept that lyre could 
not on earth remain? 


a - * > ® * o 

And now—thou’rt gone from us! yet joy, thou’rt 
pamper ry apie 

Of sorrow mi y seraph would be a sound 
unknown. Kay: 


A WORSHIPPER. 
























CONVERSATIONS 





“ Ture is nothing in nature so charming as 
a bright wood fire!’ exclaimed Mrs. Marvin, 
as she let down the window curtains, and 
looked around on her pleasant parlor with a 
smile of satisfaction, which could not be mis- 
understood—it said “here is my home, and 
where can there be found such another.” 

“You mean Art, my dear aunt,” said Charles 
Howard, a young pry 7 student, raising his 
eyes from a volume of his favorite Schiller— 
“TI think Nature could scarcely arrange such a 
delightful hearth as this.” 

“But your good Aunt has followed Nature’s 
most perfect model,” observed the village 
school-master, who was spreading his hands 
to the genial blaze, while his countenance 
exhibited that peculiarly satisfied expression 
which betokens physical comfort. “Wood is 
is the natural material for the domestic fire, 
and J marvel that those who can obtain it, will 
ever burn that disgusting substitute, coal.” 

“Oh! I like a coal fire, a good anthracite 
fire, that will last bright and warm as the sum- 
mer’s sun, through a whole winter’s day; and 
the night too, for that matter,” said Ellen Mar- 
vin quickly. “Now a wood fire has no con- 
stancy of character; it is a]] blaze one minute, 
and all ashes the next. You can never leave 
it with safety, nor trust to its steadiness for an 
hour.” 

“T thought your sex were fond of change,” 


said the schoolmaster, quietly seating himself 


by the centre table. 

“In fashions, but not in friends,” replied El- 
len, “and fire in the winter season, J reckon 
among my friends.” 

“I have heard you say, cousin Ellen, that 
you loved the poetical in all things,” observed 
Charles Howard. 

“Yes—and you will say that there is no 
poetry in a wood fire,” returned Ellen. 

“ Not much in my opinion,” said the school- 
master. 

“ But such is not my creed,” replied Ellen, 
gaily. “It is not lyrical poetry which coal re- 
= or inspires, I t you. It does not 

ze like a meteor, or fade like a dream. Nor 
is it favorable to the brown-study habit of mind, 
which usually is employed on idle fancies, 
building, as it is called, castles in the air. A 
coal fire has no such light poetical inspiration ; 
but iti the bright, constant, unconsuming 
energy of the genius which produces the epic. 
Milton doubtless wrote his glorious poem by a 
coal fire.” 

“ Ah!—yes; he has described the appear- 
ance of one very truly,” said the schoolmaster. 
“It is in his picture of the infernal regions, 
when Satan first looked about him and saw 

“ A dungeon horrible on all sides 


As one great furnace flame: yet from flames 
No light, but rather darkness visible.” 


“T fear you will hardly be able, cousin Ellen, 
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to prove that the great poet loved a coal fire,’ 
said Charles Howard, —. . 

“Why not? If he described it so truly, he 
must have been familiar with its appearance 
and effects; it must have made the light and 
warmth of his hearth; and we cannot surely 
fail to love that which makes us comfortable, 
replied Ellen. : 

“ But recollect his descriptions,” said the 
student eagerly, “ which make the infernal re- 
gions appear so horrible, rest on the art by 
which he has presented to our minds images 
of a mineral world in combustion. You re 
member the lines we were reading the other 
evening— 

“ Then with expanded wings he steers his flight 

Aloft, incumbent on the dusky air, 

That felt unusual weight, till on dry land 

He lights, if it were land that ever burn’d 

With solid as the lake with liquid fire.”— 

“ A very description that of anthracite ; 
a solid fire indeed it makes,” put in the school- 
master. 

“I have not quite finished though,” said 
Charles, repeating with emphasis— 

“ And such appeared in hue, as when the foree 
Of subterranean wind transports a hill” 
pag al 

And fuel’d entrails conceiving fire, 
Sublim’d with mineral fury, aid the winds, 
And leave a singed bottom, all involved 


In stench and smoke : such resting found the sole 
Of unblest feet,”— ™ 


“Unblest truly,” said Mrs. Marvin, “as 
I think every body must be who lives in the 
smoke and dust of soft coal, or the dry, wither- 
ing heat of the hard. I passed a fortnight in 
Boston, last winter, and never saw a cheerful, 
blazing wood fire in all that time; I was quite 
home-sick.” 

“ But, my dear mother,” said Ellen, “I am 
sure that you acknowledged it was less trouble 
to keep the rooms warm with coal than wood.” 

“TI said it was not so much care,” replied 
Mrs. Marvin. 

“ And you are doubtless of the opinion that 
‘life’s cares are comforts; as the poet, who 
sung his ‘night thoughts’ without the inspira- 
tion of any fire save that in his own soul, has 
affirmed,” said the schoolmaster. 

“T should be sorry to impress the minds of 
young people with the idea that cares, house- 

old cares are troubles,” said the thoughtful 
matron. 

“You are right, madam,” said the school- 
master. “If every person was as particular in 
calling things by their right names we should 
be s much uneasiness.” 

“Then you believe there is an influence in 
names,” said Charles Howard, glad of an op- 
portunity to change the topic of conversation, 
which he perceived had begun to annoy Ellen 
a little; like most young ladies, she felt un- 
pleasantly at finding herself on the minority 
side of the question. 
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“To be sure I do think there is a great in- 
fluence in names,” replied the schoo T, 
“often producing a serious effect on morals as 
well as taste, and”—he hesitated a moment as 
if half irresolute about propounding his theory 
in full, and then added boldly —¥ and I believe 
that names of persons have often a great influ- 
ence on their character and condition in life.” 

“Do you think that a man with a low, vul- 
gar name—such as Tinker, for instance, would 
be more likely to become mean and low in his 
taste and character, than he would if he bore 
the lordly apellation of Wellington, or the 
classical one Addison *” inquired the student. 

_“T think that Mr. Tinker would find it more 
difficult to establish a character for elegance, 
literature, and dignity than he would if bear- 
ing either of the last mentioned names,” re- 
turned the schoolmaster. “This difficulty might 
be the pivot on which his success in life turned. 
A pleasant-sounding name, like a good face, 
gives the “open sesame” to a stranger in so- 
ciety, and this favorable opportunity may in- 
duce the man to exert his best powers, and 
thus obtain an advantageous and honorable po- 
sition which would exempt him from many low 
and vicious temptations. And thus he might 

me a better and more intelligent man by 
the influence of his good name.” 

“Is the pleasant sound of a name all that is 
required to make it good?” inquired Ellen. 

“ By no means, my dear young lady,” re- 
plied the schoolmaster. “ Association has more 
effect than sound. Some names always awaken 
low or disagreeable ideas, as for instance Hog’s- 
mouth.” 

“Was there ever a man who bore the dis- 
Fusting name of Hog’s-mouth?” exclaimed El- 
en 


“To be sure,” answered the schoolmaster, 
“and a somewhat important man too, for he 
was elected Pope.” 

“He changed his name I presume, when he 
ascended the papal throne, did he not?” said 
Charles Howard. 

“ Yes—to Sergius the Second. He was the 
first Pope who did thus change his cognomen, 
and from his example it is supposed the custom, 
which still prevails, of assuming a new name 
when entering on the office of es originat- 
ed ;” said the schoolmaster. 

“Probably his uncouth name sug to 
Charles Lamb the idea of his farce of ‘Mr. 
H——.’ You may recollect that his hero’s 
name was Hog’s-flesh,” said the student. 

“It might be,” returned the schoolmaster, 
“yet I am never fond of attributing every co- 
incidence of ideas I find in authors to imitation 
or plagiarism. According to some writers, 
there never was an 7 thought, every 
writer borrows or steals all his best things.” 
—_ a g approve of changing family names?” 
inqui Mrs. Marvin, whose taste had been 
shocked with the odious appellation of the Pope. 

“TI do decidedly,” answered the schoolmaster, 
“if the name is a bad one, unpleasant and mean 
in association and sound. In our country, where 
such change is easy, no family need bear a ri- 
diculous surname.” 


“What if our Washington had been born 
Tinker or Dubbs?” said the student. 

He would never have become the hero of 
American history,” said the schoolmaster. “ He 
could not have risen with such a name. He 
would either have changed it, or shrank from 
situations which exposed him to public noto- 
riety.” 

“Such was the feeling and practice of the 
ancients,” observed the student. Dioclesian 
was plain Diocles before he was emperor; and 
Plato has expatiated on the importance of beau- 
tiful and harmonious names. The Greeks and 
Romans both admired long names.” 

__ “They did so,” said the schoolmaster. “ And 
it is worthy of note that no great emperor or 
hero has borne a monysyllable name. Usuall 


the names of great warriors have been long an 
cereomang. never short, mean or ridicu- 
ous, 


“But we have many celebrated men with 
short names,” said the student, eagerly— 
“ Pope, Swift, Locke, Hume, Scott, Burns.” 

“ Yes, yes, celebrated in literature, the arts 
and professions of civil life; not in heroic ad- 
ventures or military achievements,” said the 
schoolmaster. 

“ Why there were Captain John Smith, Wil- 
liam Penn, and Captain Cooke,” observed 
Ellen, blushing as she spoke. 

“ Well, well, my dear,” said the schoolmas- 
ter, smiling kindly, “you have found one ex- 
ception to my rule about heroes. I really think 
that Captain John Smith deserved that title. I 
did not mean to include in my remarks naval 
commanders; there have been great men on the 
quarter deck, in spite of their short, odd names.” 

“I think people often make their children 
appear ridiculous by giving them pompous or 
romantic names, which seem quite er 
ate to their surnames. There is our neighbour, 
Mrs. Winkle, she has called her little red- 
headed, dumpy boy, Augustus Fitzherbert 
Sackville,” said Ellen. 

“Not quite so bad as Polly Dolly Adeline 
Amelia Agnes Low,” said Charles. 

“Tt is a silly vanity in the mother thus to 
endeavour to make her child conspicuous by his 
fine names,” said the schoolmaster—‘ But he 
may, when a man, drop all but the first with 
more ease than he could on an uncouth 
one, and Augustus Winkle will sound very 
well.” 

“Tt will at any rate sound better than 
though both names were unpleasant,” said 
Charles Howard. “I had a classmate by the 
name of Winkle, who was driven from college 
by the ridicule his given name excited—it was 
Amram !” 

“ Parents ought to be subjected to fine if not 
imprisonment for inflicting such names on their 
children,” said the schoolmaster, warmly. His 
own name was Zechariah. 

“I dare say it was his father’s whim,” re- 
marked Mrs. Marvin. “Men have, usually, 
little taste in names, and when they once set 
their mind on a particular one, are very obsti- 
nate. I heard my mother tell of one of her 
friends who had three daughters, and their fa- 
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ther, because his name happened to be Job, 
would call his daughters after those of the man 
of Uz—Jemima, Kezia, and Keren-happuch.” 

“Oh mother!” said Ellen, with uplifted 
hands and eyes, “ was there ever a young lady 
with such a name—Keren-happuch !” 

“Yes, and a charming lovely young lady she 
was; I have heard my mother say she was the 
belle of the village.” 

“With such a name!” said Ellen. 

“Few ever heard her name, my love,” said 
Mrs. Marvin. “Her mother was one of those 
sweet-tempered, patient, yet persevering wo- 
men, who are always active in curing all the 
ills of life for others which they possibly can 
reach, and bearing their own share without a 
murmur or sigh. She tried to persuade her 
husband to abandon his absurd idea of the 
names, but finding that impossible, she cor- 
rected his folly as far as she could by the dear 
little diminutives of Mima, Zia, and Kera, 
80 she always called her daughters.” 

“Tt was a happy thought,” said the school- 
master, “better than a friend of mine judged. 
Her husband insisted on calling his daughter 
Dolly, after her grandmother—the wife, bent 
on a romantic name, added that of Celestia ; 
so Dolly Celestia she was called. She was 
their only child, and grew up a beauty and 
somewhat of a coquette, as very handsome girls 
are apt to be”—here Ellen looked strait towards 
the fire, because she knew her cousin Charles 
was looking at her—“but her name was a 
dreadful annoyance to her. That of Dolly she 
wholly abjured, and insisted on being called 
Celestia, till she found her discarded beaux had 

iven her the sobriquet of “ Celestial Dolly.” 
he told me, with tears in her eyes, that her 
name was the plague of her life, and that she 


would we willing to relinquish all the advanta- 


ges of fortune she Amn if her father had 
Le her a pleasant name—such as Ellen 
or Mary.” 

“ Yeo, Ellen is a pleasant name,” said Charles 
Howard—meeting his cousin’s playful glance 
with a smile of affection. 

“Our Puritan fathers had some excuse for 
their practice of giving patriarchal names to 
their children,” resumed the schoolmaster, 
“ because this connected the idea of piety with 
such reference to Scripture authority. But 
now we have lost that faith, these names should 
be left to the Jews. Why should an American 
mother inflict on her son the name Ichabod, 
unless she believes the glory has departed from 
her nation. It is absurd.” 

“Tam glad you like romantic names,” said 
Ellen. 

“TI like them, not because they are romantic, 
but for their harmonizing sound and pleasant 
associations,” said the schoolmaster. ‘“ Novel 
writers are careful to enlist our feelings in favor 
of their favorites. I wish that parents would 
cultivate this taste for the beautiful in that 
department of their child's destiny over which 
they have uncontrolled power. It is no small 


evil to be called by a harsh, disagreeable name 
a hundred times in a day; as I have known by 
experience. And then to think that your name 
will raise a laugh at your expense from the 
young ladies the moment can 
dar 


hear it;—it is 

eart withering. I never to write a love- . 
letter, nor appear sentimental, nor could I hope 
that any woman of refinement would ever be 
induced to call me dear Zechariah !—no won- 
der I aman old bachelor” The general laugh 
which greeted this speech was interrupted by 
the entrance of company. 
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THE VOICE OF LOVE. 


BY CHARLES M. F. DEEMS. 


Tarrz is a holy language—and it speaks 
Softly and low in all the lovely things 
God hath created. 

Tenderly it breathes 

In every melody whose echo wakes 
Responsive memory in the heart, and thrills 
rts prath the deep-toned lyre of the affections. 
It whispers in the zephyr’s breath, and rests 
Like softest slumber on the woody bower. 
It glitters in the dew-drop, and it lisps 
In the low murmur of the little stream 
That gurgles o’er its pebbly bed; and plays 
On the bright beam that paints the rainbow’s arch. 
It may be read on the clear lake’s expanse ; 
And hath written it in characters 
Bright as the stars, on the unruffled sky. 
The silvery cascade speaks it, and its notes 
Are even mingled with the solemn sound 
Of the majestic river. Gently breathes 
Its voice upon the flowret, and it stirs 
The innumerous leaves that deck the forest. 


Nature’s a volume, on whose every page 
*Tis penned and penciled by the Author’s hand. 
It plays like music round the mother’s heart, 
In the glad laughter of her cherished child— 
It gently beams in Friendship’s placid eye, 
And gushes warmly from the heart that bows 
In adoration at the hallowed shrine 
Of Virtue when she holds the fane of Beauty. 
The spirits that surround our mundane sphere 
Speaks its pure accents; and it sweeps the lyre 
Of many a cherub, as the song of praise 
Goes thundering up from the whole universe 
And shakes the dome of Heaven. That language is 
The voice of love. 
And why do men so oft 
Mar the sweet spirit of harmony which rests 
Softer than moonlight on our earth, and fills 
The blissful bowers of Heaven? Still the foul tongue 
Of Slander will produce discordant notes, 
And Envy’s hissing drown “ the voice of love !” 
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THE GUNSMITH OF PARIS. 


BY BORASMUS. 


On the afternoon of the 23d of June, 1789, a 
large mob collected around the blazing palace 
of the Count St. Almer, in Paris, all armed, 
and obstinately determined to prevent any one 
endeavouring to stop the con tion. Shouts 
succeeded shouts, as the burning rafters, one 
by one, fell in, and it was not until the entire 
building was level with the ground that they 
dispersed. 

In the Rue St. Joseph’s, but a few rods from 
this scene of outrage, was the workshop of 
Pierre Martel, the Gunsmith of Paris. It was 
a low, ten foot building, with nothing remarka- 
ble enough in its exterior to recommend it to 
notice, save the fact of so mean a building be- 
ing situated so near the princely palace of the 
proud and haughty Count St. Almer, the favor- 
ite of the King. On the afternoon which is re- 
ferred to, heedless of the tumult without, Pierre, 
and his apprentice Antoine, were quietly at 
work in the little shop. Government had em- 
ployed him to furnish a stand of arms within a 
certain period, and upon this work he was now 
engaged. Every shout of the mob was distinct- 
ly heard by the Gunsmith, still the hammer 
rung upon the anvil, as if he wished its clink- 
ing might drown the uproar; but from the fre- 
quent glances which the apprentice cast toward 
the window, it was evident that he, at least, 
had rather be at liberty to join the crowd than 
at work. 

“Your mind is absent, boy,” said Martel, 
looking up—* Go if you wish, and learn a les- 
son Frenchmen never should forget.” 

Fresh bursts of applause, and shouts of 
“Vive ]’ republique” filled the air, and the ap- 
prentice of Martel, gladly availing himself of 
this privilege, took his cap and left the shop. 
For another hour Martel worked on in silence ; 
he was then interrupted by the entrance of a 
neighbour. 

“Most glorious news, Martel,” cried the new 
courier, “but how is this—why are you at 
work when all Paris is alive with rejoicing ?” 

“ What has happened, Briel ?” inquired Mar- 
tel, calmly. 

“ Are you an idiot?” exclaimed Briel. “Do 
you pretend to say you have not heard the 
news ?” 

“ Nay, good Briel,” replied Martel, “I am 
but a poor mechanic, and can ill afford to lose 
my time for every show that comes along,” 

“ Well then, the story is simply this,” said 
Briel. 

“ Be as brief as possible,” interrupted Martel, 
“my work is at a stand while I am talking 
with you.” 

“A mob of citizens,” continued Briel, “at- 
tacked the palace of the haughty Count St. Al- 
mer, the King's favorite, and levelled it with 
the ground, But what is better, two companies 


of the Royal Guards, which were ordcred out, 
refused to fire upon the mob— 

“ And the Count,” exclaimed Martel, eagerly. 

“Escaped during the confusion in the dis- 
guise of a monk.” 

“ Heaven be praised,” said Martel, “he is 
yet reserved to feel my vengeance” — 

“ You, Martel?” 

“Yes. I’ve sworn an oath, a horrid oath— 
the Count shall die a violent death.” 

“ How has he offended you,” said Briel. 

“ Swear by the mother of him who died upon 
the cross never to divulge without my consent 
what I may now impart.” 

“T swear.” 

“‘ Many years ago,” said Martel, “ the Count 
St. Almer, by reason of his enormous crimes, 
was forced to embrace the Church or perish 
upon the scaffold. Of course, he chose the 
first, became a monk, and afterwards confessor. 
I had a daughter then, a sweet flower just 
budding into womanhood. She was the very 
image of her sainted mother, and as I watched 
her dawning beauties, day by day, I fancied I 
had a solace for my old age. She was accus- 
tomed to confess to St. Almer—a double deal- 
ing villain as he was—oras he was styled, 
Father Jerome, who from the first moment he 
saw her, laid a plan for her destruction. Too 
well did he succeed—what means he used 
—what fiend he summoned to his aid I know 
not, but my poor girl fell a victim to his infer- 
nal arts. She is now dead of a broken heart, 
and he stalks unharmed a favorite of the King. 
But a. day of retribution is at hand. In less 
than one short month the anniversary of her: 
death will come round—let the Count look to 
himselt”— 

“ How happens it,” said Briel, “ if the Count 
took the cowl he is still a noble?” 

“When the present Louis ascended the 
throne of France,” replied Martel, “he peti- 
tioned the See of Rome to restore St. Almer to 
his titles—it was granted.” 

“But think, Martel,” said Briel, “think of 
our own fate if you persist in your intention. 
The Count is rich and powerful—allied to the 
best blood of France. 
ter favorite.” 

“Were he the King—were he Louis him- 
self,” exclaimed Martel, fiercely, “but hush, 
here comes Antoine. Well boy, what has 
brought you back ?” 

“Come to the window, quickly,” cried An- 
toine—“ see—see the mob have owetad the 
— of the Count, and are pressing upon 

im. 

Martel threw open the window, and looking 
in the direction pointed out by Antoine, saw a 
single person contending with the mob. He was 
a man, apparently about thirty years of age, 


The King has not a 
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of a tall form, and well proportioned. Around his 
left arm was wound the remains of a scarlet ro- 
— trimmed with Id lace, torn and 
usty. His white feather hung drooping over 
his face, and the glittering jewels of his hat 
were broken, and some entirely destroyed. 
With his right hand he wielded a shining blade. 
Retreating slowly, and disputing every inch, he 
kept them at bay, while at a little distance 
stood the two companies of the Royal Guards, 
leaning on their arms and looking tamely on. 

“He comes this way,” exclaimed Martel— 
“ Antoine give me an axe—throw the door wide 
ri)  ——— 

“ Martel, what mean you,” demanded Briel, 
“what are you going to do!” 

“* What I please, Briel,” replied Martel. 

“ You are not going to kill him. By Heav- 
ens, you shall not murder him while I stand 
here.” 

“ Back, Briel—interfere at your peril,” shout- 
ed Martel. “I act my pleasure—enough, I 
will not murder him now.” 

Instantly the Count darted into the shop, and 
pushing the door to, exclaimed—* Citizen, if 
you be a man, protect me from the fury of the 
rabble.” 

“Umph,” said Martel, “ does the proud Count 
St. Almer claim the protection of a poor, despis- 
ed mechanic—you forget, my lord.” 

“ You will not refuse me?” 

“No. Were the murderer of my own mother 
to cross my threshold and claim the protection 
of my roof, he should have it, even if my own 
life was the forfeit.” 

The door-way and shop was now filled with 
the excited mob, shouting “down with himn— 
down with the aristocracy—vive |’ republique.” 

* Back—back,” shouted Martel, brandishing 
his ponderous axe—“ back—one and all—the 
man who moves a step toward the Count re- 
ceives his death. Shame on ye, men of Paris, 
to attack a single man with such fearful odds. 
What is his crime ?” 

“ He’s the King’s favorite,” murmured seve- 
ral voices. 

“ And what of that,” retorted Martel, “ be- 
cause the king bestows more love on him than 
you, are you bound to wreak your spite on him. 

hame, citizens! where is your boasted gene- 
rosity. Goand leave him to me.” 

There was a whispering for a few minutes 
among the crowd, and then with a shout of 
“vive |’ Martel,” they cleared the shop, leaving 
Martel alone with the Count. 

The French are ever inconsistent—ever act- 
ing from the impulse of the moment. A short 
time before, the infuriated mob would have torn 
the nobleman in pieces could they have got at 
him, now there was not one who would have 
refused to act in his defence if Martel did but 
say the word. 

“Citizen,” said St. Almer, “ you have my 
heartfelt thanks.” 

“You owe me nothing,” replied Martel. “I 
saved your life because it was my pleasure so 
todo. It would have been to me but poor re- 
venge to let you perish by the mob. I'd see 
you die a lingering death—you know me not.” 


“ Indeed, you’re right.” 

“ Your highness has forgot,” continued Mar- 
tel; “listen while I relate a short and simple 
but true tale. There was once a nobleman of 
Paris whom the Count St. Almer honored with 
his friendship and confidence. This nobleman 
had an only child, a young and tender girl, 
whom the Count St. Almer, under the mask of 
friendship, by his devilish arts betrayed, and 
then thinking it satisfaction enough, consented 
to cross blades with the injured father. The 
Count fell with a wound in his breast, then the 
nobleman was banished, and— 

“Enough, Victor Morain”— 

“ Aye, villain, I warrant you know me now.” 

“ Help, ho!” cried St. Almer, darting toward 
the door. 

But the quick hand of the Gunsmith was upon 
his throat, and dragged him back. 

“ Monster,” said St. Almer, his voice husky 
with terror—“ would you murder me.” 

“No! great Count, not now ; your time has 
not yet come. Until the thirteenth of July 
you are respited, for by the Holy Virgin, by 
Heaven, by the sun, moon and stars, by the 
power that rules above us, you shall not survive 
that day.” 

Saying this he released his prisoner, who, 
horror-stricken, staggered against the forge, and 
then rushed out of the building. 


* * * * * * * 


Night had already cast its shadows for seve- 
ral hours upon the city of Paris, when Martel, 
the Gunsmith, enveloped in the ample folds of a 
large cloak, issued from his humble dwelling, 
and took his way to the most unfrequented part 
of the city. There was no moon; and the 
faint glimmering of the street lamps, barely 
gave light sufficient to show his path. He 
paused for an instant as he reached the out- 
skirts of the city and looked back in the deep 
gloom, to see if he was watched; but nothing 
met his eye save the jagged rough-cast build- 
ings of the poorer classes. Exchanging civili- 
ties with the guard on duty, he wrapped his 
cloak closer about and passed into the environs 
with a quickened step. For an hour he kept 
steadily at the same pace, until he suddenly 
stopped at the entrance ofa grave yard; casting 
another look behind, to assure himself no one 
followed, he entered the yard, and gave a » 
culiar rap upon the face of a tomb-stone. In- 
stantly the stone sunk into the wall, a bright 
ray of light darted out, and several voices mur- 
mured—* ’tis he.” Passing in, the wall closed 
up, and Martel found himself in the presence 
of twenty or thirty men, whose knit brows and 
clenched fists showed they had met together 
for no common purpose. Martel immediately 
recognized the faces of ae Danton, 
Marat and others, and casting his cloak aside, 
he took a seat at the table. 

“ You are late to-night,” said Robespierre, in 
a low cautious tone. 

“TI am,” replied Martel—*I had difficulty in 
avoiding the extra patrols which are out to- 
night. I was obliged to wait until their duty 
took them to another part of the city.” 


THE GUNSMITH OF PARTS. 
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“ What news have you from the gay city?” 
asked Danton. S 

“The best, all Paris is ripe for revolt. This 
very afternoon, the palace of the Count St. Al- 
mer was assaulted by the mob, and razed to 
the ground, and even the military sided with 
the populace.” 

“ t is indeed the best of news,” said 
Robespierre. “Have you finished the stand of 
arms? , 

“T have; and, to avoid suspicion, have given 
out that they were for Government.” 

“Then every thing is ready,” continued 
Robespierre. “A few more riots, such as this 
day has produced, will revolutionize France, 
and then farewell to royalty. We must now 
let actions speak, enough has been wasted in 
words. When shall we commence?” 

“As soon as possible,” replied Martel, “ but 
the populace must be armed, and let the first 
action be the boldest, something which will 
strike terror to the hearts of the king and his 
ministry.” 

“The Bastile,” muttered Marat. 

“The Bastile,” echoed a dozen voices. 

“ Let the Bastile then be the first attack,” 
said Martel, “but stay—the people must be 
armed. The Hotel des Invalides contains thirty 
thousand muskets. Shall we first possess our- 
selves of them ?” 

“It were best so to do,” said Robespierre, 
“ but when?” 

“On the thirteenth of July,” replied Martel. 
“The tocsin shall be sounded exactly at noon, 
to call together the Parisians, and the confla- 
gration of the Hotel des Invalides shall be the 
signal to, our distant friends.” 

“ Be it so,” said Robespierre, “and now be- 
fore we separate—here in the close neighbor- 
hood of the mighty dead—up all, and swear to 
achieve the liberty of France.” 

“ Every sword flashed in the dim candle-light, 
as the conspirators answered, ia We swear.” 

. * *® * 


Immediately upon leaving the shop of the 
Gunsmith, St. Almer proceeded, with hasty 
steps, to the palace of the Tuilleries. There 
he was never denied admittance; learning the 
King was in his private closet, he ran through 
the familiar passages, and with more haste 
than ceremony, threw the door open, and 
ushered himself in. 

Louis was gazing out of the window, and as 
the door opened, he turned with an angry re- 
buke upon his tongue for those who had thus 
dared to intrude upon his privacy without pre- 
vious notice; but his anger quickly turned to 
mirth, when he beheld the wo begone counte- 
nance of St. Almer. 

“How now, St. Almer,” exclaimed he, with 
a merry laugh, “what has happened to cause 
you to look so poverty-stricken !” 

“Many men would have hung themselves 
for the loss of such a palace as mine,” replied 
St. Almer. 

“And what of that,” rejoined Louis, “six 
— francs from our royal are al- 
ready yours to assist in restoring your 
to its former beauty. To-anriew we hold a 

8 


court, and measures shall then be taken to 
bring the rioters to justice. Meanwhile, to 
show you that the loss of wealth has not in the 


least diminished our leve and respect, accept 
this chain—” 

St. Almer knelt, while Louis carelessly threw 
over his neck a costly string of pearls and dia- 


: wed cious Liege,” said Ayo ae oad ris- 
» “should you ever stand in of m 

ootts teodtivet that there is one vont at 
least which will spring from its scabbard to 
assert your rights. But to the business which 

me here. Does your majesty remem- 
ber Victor Morain, Count of Chavoigne, whom 
the late King banished?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ He has returned unbidden from his banish- 
ment. He is now in Paris, in the disguise of a 
mechanic, and threatens my life.” 

“ For what?” 

“ An old feud between our families. Would 
it please your majesty to grant me a file of 
oathints to lodge him within the Bastile?” 

“Most assuredly, cousin, if your life is in 
danger,” replied Louis, writing a few lines and 
pty. be to St. Almer. “Here is order to that 

t, 


St. Almer bowed, upon receiving the paper, 
and drawing his hat over his face, left the 
apartment. The following morning, just at 
day-break, the key of the gloomy-Bastile was 
turned upon Pierre Martel. 


* * * * * 


That day, a d court was held by the 
royal family. Upon the throne sat Louis the 
Sixteenth, of France, and by his side, his con- 
sort, the unfortunate Maria Antoinette. The 
lillies of France, upon silken banners, drooped 
over their heads, and a body of the faithful 
Swiss Guard, with fixed bayonets, were drawn 
in double lines about the base of the throne. 
Immediately in front, was a table costly deco- 
rated, around which were gathered the nobles 
and peers of the Realm. At the foot of the 
throne, on the right, stood the Court St. Almer, 
and upon the left M. de Launay, Governor of 
the Bastile. The rest of the individuals 
sent consisted of the body guard, household 
officers and troops, servants and retainers. 

“ My Lords and Nobles,” said Louis, rising, 
“it is with extreme regret we have learned the 
ay that bg Cn pias 1 sae 
upon the a and loyal subject, 
the Count at "Aine yd de a 
will see that the rebellious soldiery, who yes- 
terday refused to fire upon the mob atcording 
to your orders, are arrested and brought before 
us. The Count will furnish you with a list of 
the ringleaders of the riot, you will attend to it.” 

“ May it please your majesty,” said Launay. 

* What say you,” replied Louis. 

“It were best to station a few troops at the 
Bastile, as I fear the next building the mob 
assault will be that.” 

“ Tt shall be done,” said Louis. “Now bring 
in the prisoner.” 

The trumpet sounded. The retainers at the 
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lower end of the hall divided, and the Gunsmith 
appeared between a file of soldiers. 

* Release him,” said Louis.—It was done, 

“ Are you Pierre Martel ?” 

“ By that name, I am addressed,” replied the 
Gunsmith. 

* But Victor Morain, Count of Chavoigne, is 
your true title, is it not ?” 

“It is.” 

“Were you not banished from the Court of 
France by an edict of the late King?” contin- 
ued Louis. 

“ Most true,” replied the Gunsmith. 

“For what term!” 

“ Twenty-five years.” 

“ Has it yet expired?” 

“ Scarce half.” 

“ Why, then, dared you return, without per- 
mission?’ demanded Louis. 

“ Because it suited my convenience. [If that 
be not satisfactory, find an answer to content 
yourself.” 

“ Audacious subject,” thundered Louis, but 
checking himself, said in a calmer tone, “ you 
are accused of meditating violence against the 
life of the Count St. Almer—nay, you have 
been heard to declare he should perish by your 
hand. Call the witnesses. 

“It is unnecessary,” interrupted Martel, “I 
deny it not.” 

“ You then acknowledge yourself guilty.” 

“T have already told yon trembling noble- 
man, he should not survive the thirteenth of 
July. I still say it.” 

“ Neither shall you, Victor Morain,” inter- 
rupted Louis. “ We here appoint that day for 

our execution; and to see the sentence carried 
into effect, St. Almer, we appoint you officer of 
the day.” 

“So please your majesty,” said St. Almer, 
“Pray you excuse me.” 

“JI have said it,” replied Louis decisively, 
“ away with the prisoner!” 

“Break up the court,” continued he—*St. 
Almer, we would speak with you in private.” 


* * ® * * 


Time flies. The scene is changed to the 
great hall of the Bastile. The time, July thir- 
teenth, 1789. A file of soldiers were drawn 
out. Upon one side stood the Count St. Almer, 
Sire de Launay and a Priest, who was per- 
forming the last sad offices for a criminal] under 
sentence of death. Upon the other stood an 
executioner, with his axe and block, and kneel- 
ing upon one knee, his neck bared, his head 
resting upon the block, was Pierre Martel, the 
Gunsmith of Paris. 

“Victor Morain,” said St. Almer, as the 
Priest closed the book. 

The Gunsmith looked up. 

“ The thirteenth of July has arrived.” 

“ But its sun has not yet set,” replied Martel 
with a bitter smile. 

“ Executioner,” said Launay, “raise your 
axe.” 

A moment of dread silence followed.— 

“ Strike !” 

At that instant, a distant shout was heard, 


followed by the rattling of musquetry, and a 
strange, unearthly sound—faint indeed, but 
sufficient to arrest the attention of every one 
present. It was the Tocsin. 

“Father of mercies,” exclaimed Launay, 
“ what new outrage is about to be Nara mie « ? 
Ha! the Hotel des Invalides is enveloped in 
flames.” ; 

A cry escaped from the lips of St. Almer, as 
the axe hurled by the hands of the Gunsmith 
whizzed within an inch of his head, and buried 
itself in the woodwork of the door. Martel 
was instantly seized by the soldiers, and after a 
short scuffle, secured. During this, a large 
mob had collected around the prison, shouting 
and knocking on the gate. 

“Throw open the window of the balcony,” 
said Launay—“ what would you have, citizens?” 

Another shout arose, and several missiles 
were thrown toward the balcony. “Silence!” 
cried a voice above the rest—it was Robes. 
pierre’s. ‘“ We would have you restore to us 
the person of Pierre Martel, safe and unin- 
jured.” 

“Tt cannot be done, without an order from 
the King. He is a prisoner of State.” 

“ Dare to refuse and we’ll burst the gates in.” 

“Launay drew back in time to escape a bul- 
let which whistled close to his ears. 

“They are bringing battering-rams against 
the gates,” exclaimed Launay, asa dead hollow 
sound echoed through the building. “Heaven 
help us or we are Te in—again—it can 
stand such shocks but a short time longer—the 
hinges have already started from their sockets 
—crash—the chains are broke—the bolts give 
b Mother of Heaven come to our aid!” 

rash—crash—crash—down fell the gates 
with a stunning noise—the mob rushed in and 
a scene of blood and carnage ensued—Launay 
was assassinated, his head fixed upon a bayonet 
and carried into the street—one by one was 
the garrison murdered, and their mangled bo- 
dies thrown out into the yard; and then the 
destruction of the building commenced. 

But where was Martel? When the gates 
gave in, he burst from those who held him and 
pursued St. Almer through all the turns and 
windings of the prison until they reached the 
roof, where St. Almer in despair clung to the 
railing. With the cry ofa fiend, Martel 
sprung upon him—he lost his balance and fell 
over the battlements, dragging St. Almer with 
him. They reached the ground just as a turret 
tottered and fell upon them, covering them from 
the sight of every one, and burying their 
animosities in death. 

* * * * . * 

Some months after, as the workmen were 
clearing away a part of the ruins of the Bastile, 
they came across two bodies, with their hands 
upon each other’s throats. They were Pierre 

artel, the Gunsmith of Paris, and his victim, 
the haughty Count St. Almer. 

Boston, December, 1838. 


—_»j——. 

Virtue, without talent, is a coat of mail, with- 

out a sword ; it may indeed defend the wearer, 
but will not enable Liss to protect his friend. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book, 
SKETCHES OF ENGLISH LADIES. 
THE QUEEN. 


BY B. B. THATCHER, OF BOSTON. 


Considerations preliminary to a personal sketch.—Feelings excited by her accession.—Some explanation of the causes of 
it.— Present state of public sentiment.-- Notices of her immediate predecessors, her mother, and other members of the family.-~ 
Traits of the dynasty.— English loyalty,—Political views of the Queen.--Her general education.--Some traits of her charac- 


ter.—Effeet of the popular demonstrations upon her, 


Ir may seem to some of my readers a late 
hour for an article on the Queen. Most people 
art done talking and writing of her, I know. 
The universal enthusiasm which her accession 
excited, and which was for some time kept 
alive by many interesting circumstances fol- 
lowing in the train of that event, bas now in 
a great measure subsided, as well on the other 
side of the Atlantic as on this. The constant 
loyalty with which old John Bull has long been 
accustomed to welcome the first appearance of 
his Sovereign, noisy and warm as it usually is, 
was in this instance heightened by considera- 
tions almost peculiar to the case of Victoria ;— 
by her sex, her youth, her unsullied and unsus- 
pected character, her maiden charms :—and yet 
that generous glow of emotion already exists no 
more. ‘The accession and the coronation, are 
old stories; the mass of the people quite at 
ease in their minds; the visit to Guildhall has 
gone by, and the worshipful city of London has 
nothing to say. The levees and drawing- 
rooms of two seasons have satiated the curiosi- 


ty of the fashionable world. The expectants of 
title and notice, have received, if not as much 
as they looked for, at least as much as they 


will. The offices are filled up. The painters 
have had their sittings given them by the score; 
and the engravings are scattered over the face 
of the at earth in like proportion. Medals, 
addresses, dinners, customs, and ceremonies of 
every description, in which it pleases Father 
John to indulge in upon these occasions, all alike 
have had their day. It is too late even to send 
in any more straw bonnets, bibles, or shoes. 
Alas for the pride of imperial glory! Alas for 
the levity and stupidity of the people! Royalty 
and loyalty have fallen together as fast even as 
they arose. The plum-pudding is forgotten. 
Even the brief truce of the politicians has long 
since ended. ‘Tories and Radicals, pres and 
speeches, are just as rancorous, and as riotous 
as before. Victoria is like any other Sovereign. 
any other Queen. Nay, must it be acknow- 
ledged? Poor human nature! Vain regal 
splendor that it is!| The object of all this wor- 
ship—this fair, faultless favorite of so many 
transported millions of admirers—not her mea- 
sures, her circumstances, her ministers only, 
but the girl herself has become the butt of per- 
sonal animadversion, the subject of political at- 
tack! They will not allow the poor soul to 
choose which theatre she will go to. Her pri- 
vate concerts are invaded with insult by the 
press, because foreigners were invited to lead 
them ; and some of the English singers at the 
Gloucester festival, in September, publicly de- 
clined joining in “God save the Queen,” for the 
same weighty reason. The urchin Radicals of 
Brighton, ere her first visit to that town was 


finished, had begun calling after her when she 
went out to ride, “ Vich! Vich! does your 
mother know you're out?’ Her royal High- 
ness herself is not sacred in some eyes. The 
Times abuses her like any washerwoman, and 
a Baronet, who has long been the Secretary 
and intimate of the Duchess, has felt himself 
compelled to prosecute that print for a libel. So 
much for a Queen’s comfort. The King of 
Hanover is at ease in comparison. The gen- 
tleman who holds her Majesty’s stirrup has a 
range of immunities far wider than she.* 

We republicans, distant and disinterested 
observers as we are, or think ourselves to be, 
might well take a laugh, or a lesson at least, 
out of the strange behaviour of the old Old- 
Countrymen on this occasion, which, be it ob- 
served, has been upon all like ones the same. 
The new Sovereign of England is always an 
idol for atime. It has not needed youth, nor 
beauty, nor even virtue, any more than the 
feminine character, to make him such. No 
King was ever more popular, for instance, than 
the last, even without the Reform Bill;— 
before it; and what could be said in that man’s 
favor, as aman? what, even as a monarch? 
Consider his unmarried life. A fine example, 
truly, from the highest social authority, for the 
edification of that numberless multitude (as in 
England it literally seems to be) who practi- 
cally apply even to morals the old theory that 
“the king can do no wrong!” Behold the offi- 
ces and honors, the public dignities, nay, the 
money of the people, lavished upon this offspring 
of a connection sufficient, under other circum- 
stances, to banish the author of it from all de- 
cent society. The Reverend Lord Somebody 
put into the Church! two thousand pounds 
yearly to Lord Somebody else for commandin 
the “ Royal Yacht!” and so on. The wretche 
mother is left to shame, to death, after all. Such 
were the claims of King William to his people’s 
reverence, Talents, or taste, or energy, ho 
one pretended to ascribe to him. A “ pig- 
headed chap,” as we used tohear him called by 
the Radicals—after he lost his popularity—was 
not very far from a true, though certainly no 
very respectful description of his merits; the 
most that his admirers claimed for him wasa 
sort of stupid good nature which made no posi- 
tive luxury of doing harm. And if such was 
William, what was George! How should one 
speak of such a creature if he were nota King? 
And yet what raptures did the people fly into 
when he came to the throne; how was he dei- 
fied at the time of his coronation; what bursts 
of enthusiasm hailed his visits to Scotland and 
Ireland! The sickening story of the imbecile 


* More of this functionary hereafter, 
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worship paid him by such men as Scott, is but 
a fair specimen of the miserable infatuation of 
the public at large. Had the object of this 
adulation been any thing or done any thing to 
deserve it—had he possessed claims on British 
affection, I will not say such as Lafayette pos- 
sessed in ours, but those of a Wellington even, 
or a Jackson, or a much more common man— 
had there been, in a word, something chival- 
rous, energetic, brilliant, or beneficent in his 
character—then we might have anticipated 
from a warm-hearted people like the English, 
and especially the Irish, a costly, a noisy, even 
a cordial reception, if not the one which they 
gave him. But it was not so. Nothing was 
known in his favour. Every thing could be 
proved against him which disgraces human na- 
ture, with the single exception that he hap- 
ned to be the handsomest man, and had made 
himself the most elegant gentleman in all his 
dominions. This and his crown were sufficient. 
The people fel] on their faces before him. They 
would gladly have kissed his great toe. He 
was a grand Lama translated into English. 
This is no very flattering picture. It is not 
the best view of Father John’s character, but 
rather an exposure of his weak side. Honesty 
and honour compel me, at the same time, to 
give a word of warning to any of my readers 
who may exult too much in the commonly re- 
ceived notions that our American ideas concern- 
ing dignities, titles, kings, aristocrats, and all 
these things, are a model for the rest of the 
world. It would be strange indeed, if all our 
institutions, and all our professions should pass 
for nothing; strange if we had not learned 
something from the experience and the follies 
of the elder world, and especially of the father 
land. But let us not boast too loudly, nor laugh 
too much. Not only is the old law too indispu- 
table that human nature is and must be the 
same with us as with them: the worst of it 
is that it shows and proves itself to be so. 
Look at the display of it under a thousand modi- 
fications, according to circumstances, in our 
own country, in the society around us. Rank 
and title, and royal grandeur, indeed, have as 
yet obtained no legal settlement among us to 
any considerable extent. They are not “ estab- 
lished” by the State. But is there nothing that 
answers substantially to these things, under the 
voluntary original instinctive form—still more 
decisive of a people’s character—in the ten 
thousand distinctions, official and social—imply 
ing more or less popularity in some cases, and 
more or less notoriety in all, which do exist 
among ust What is this mania for accumula- 
tion which so devours us;—this spirit of gam- 


_bling ;—this rage for i and position ;—this 


miserable, haggard, self-tormenting restlessness, 
even when all these thingsare obtained? Mere 
accumulation, locomotion, position, are not the 
ultimate objects in view; it is for inflnence, 
power, admiration, the gratification, in a word, 
of the same weakness o humanity which, under 
other circumstances, and especially strength- 
ened by ancient associations and by institutions 
of the State, gives to British crowns and coro- 
nets their value in English eyes. Does an 


American require proof that with all the better 
traits of his ancestors, this weakness has de- 
scended also to him? Let him watch its dis- 
closure in some of his countrymen abroad. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is well disposed 
towards the United States, and has paid us 
some noble compliments; we can deign to hear 
him therefore, when he cuts us in the House of 
Commons, for the “ gaudy array,” in which he 
says our officers appear before the British sove- 
reign. The Court Journal asserts that the Yan- 
kees are “always knocking their brows against 
the footsteps of a throne ;” and that “no Lon- 
don footman, no Irish master of ceremonies, 
ever bandied ‘my lady,’ or, ‘your lordship,’ 
like a dashing New Yorker, or Bostonian.” 
This is too unqualified and too indiscriminate, 
It is also malicious. It should warn us, how- 
ever, against laughing too much at John Bull’s 
loyalty. He makes but little more stupid ado, 
with his Queen, after all, than we do with some 
other people—and things. 

Thus much for a caution. And with this 
salvo for the conscience, we may venture to 
discuss his treatment of the Queen, and even to 
smile at some of the good old gentleman’s exhi- 
bitions. Here is a sample, from the London 
Morning Herald :— 


“Tne Queen anp THE Mackintosn.—While her 
Majesty was riding on horseback on Monday, in 
last week, in Windsor Great Park, she and her 
party were surprised by a heavy shower of rain, 
when they were yet at some little distance from the 
castle. A gentleman of her suite offered her Ma- 
jesty his Mackintosh as a protection against the 
elementary attack. This her Majesty, with the 
most becoming condescension, instantly accepted, 
and wore all the way home. 

“The strongest feeling of personal regard sub- 
sists between her Majesty and the Queen Dowager, 
ar instance of which, though slight in itself, we 
are enabled to give. It is known that Queen Ade- 
laide is passionately fond of flowers, and last year, 
during her residence at Windsor, she planted some 
violets of a particular kind in those beautiful gar- 
dens near the Castle, called the Slopes. It was 
only during her Majesty’s late visit to Windsor du- 
ring Easter, that the violets bloomed for the first 
time this year: and as soon as her Majesty was 
informed of it, she immediately caused a boquet to 
be gathered, and sent it off by express to Marlbo- 
rough House, in order that Queen Adelaide might 
receive the first offering of the flowers which she 
herself had planted.” 

On the same principle, when her Majesty 
went to Guildhall to dine with the worshipful 
authorities of the city of London, it was for- 
mally announced, with all the particulars, that 
having had the misfortune to throw down a 
China fire screen in one of the receiving rooms 
provided for her on that occasion, she absolutely 
turned round at the crash made by the fall; and 
what is more marvellous still if possible, open- 
ed her own mouth and said—“ Oh dear ! what 
a pity! what a beautiful screen!” Such were 
the phenomena, concerning the screen, which 
the kingdom was treated with daily, by the 
leading journals, for months. They knew very 
well, too, the taste which they catered for. They 
crowded their goods to a market. Every thing 
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of the scrt which was set before him, old John 
devoutly gave thanks for, and consumed with 
an inconceivable relish. A paragraph of such 
gossip was as good as a pint of porter. An op- 

rtunity to stare and shout after the poor little 
lady, as she went out to ride, helped his diges- 
tion for a week. What must have been the 
emotions excited by the appearance of the fol- 
lowing item— 


“The Queen has been graciously pleased to 
honour Madame Le Plastna, of 17, William street, 
Strand, with the appointment of “ Stay and Corset 
Maker to her Majesty.” 


Think of that—think of a thousand more ap- 
pointments of like kind. What a ferment the 
trading world must have been kept in till these 
distinctions were all bestowed! What exulta- 
tions in those who succeeded? what struggles, 
among those who did not, to make the best of 
their disappointment; for, unhappily, many of 
these honours are conferred only on one indi- 
vidual; even George IV, who did things on the 
grand scale, had but a single “ bug-destroyer 
and rat-catcher to his Majesty,” at any one 
time. Over a toy-shop in Cheesewell, appear- 
ed a board on which was painted, “ Sims and 
Daly, Toy Manufacturers to her Majesty’s sub- 
jects: a variety of Fancy Dolls and Spring 
Headed Jacks within.” A Scotchman, at Glen- 
gury. set himself up as her Majesty’s “ Distiller 
of Whiskey.” Anda still more delicate com- 
pliment was paid her by a Dublin tavern-keep- 
er, who, not to be outdone in either loyalty or 
gallantry, informed his customers that “the 
season had commenced for Queen Victoria’s 
celebrated and much admired tripe and cow- 
heels.” Enough of this, however. Such re- 
miniscences themselves may be deemed trifling, 
and yet there is something to be got from them. 
They must have exceedingly edified even the 
Queen, when they did not annoy her, and was 
supremely good-natured at least, when the peo- 
ple made such fools of themselves. It was 
something like the antics of some anxious old 
gentleman over a late-born child—more excus- 
able than dignified, no doubt. It was, at all 
events, better treating her Majesty too well 
than abusing her, as they have done since. 

And now the question properly comes up, 
what manner of woman isshe? How much of 
this admiration, or of this abuse, has she really 
deserved. Has she any character—any indi- 
viduality—and what is it if she has? These 
questions can be much better answered now, 
by the way, than they have been before. There 
has been so much excitement and discussion, 
the Queen is now beginning to be really known. 
Some things may be well premised in the way 
of a general answer to these queries, before 
coming to details. If Victoria has undergone 
all the processes referred to above, with all the 
rest of the ordeal which has almost of necessity 
attached to her situation—the most concentra- 
ted name most consummate tempta- 
tions to weakness; if she has gone through this 
fiery trial with any tolerable decency; if she 
has apparently lost little or nothing of charac- 
ter by it, the obvious inference is already strong 

8* 


in her favor, that she must have had no ordi- 
nary, certainly no contemptible share, in the 
outset; and, of course, we are bound to add 
that a discipline, a purgatory, of this kind, if 
endured with so much as impunity, cannot but 
have left her a hardier and healthier intellect, 
and a maturer character altogether, than be- 
fore. Nothing can be more mistaken than to 
consider her a mere automaton, as many seem 
to, capable of going through what she has gone 
through for the last two years, without being 
essentially affected by it, in one way or another. 
So far as the general administration of the gov- 
ernment is concerned, the theory may apply to 
some extent. It is true that some English sove- 
reigns have contented themselves, in this de- 
partment, with occupying, in relation to the 
State, the same position which the image, com- 
monly called a ‘figure head,’ occupies in con- 
nection with the ship it belongs to; a mere po- 
sition, that is, a standing-place, according to 
custom and law. Others might be mentioned 
who would probably have done better, and fared 
better, had they been thus contented, and whose 
subjects especially would have esteemed them 
far more in the King Log capacity than in any 
other. 

Elizabeth was none of these. Imbecile she 
has never been called; neither was she without 
great positive and active merits, with all her 
faults. At all events, hers is an instance fully 
to show that the British sovereign’s position 
need be no sinecure; that so far from merely 
filling a place in the ship, and much less on it, 
he may at least occupy and operate as an indi- 
vidual instead of an image; if a machine at all, 
much more like a steam engine, moving the 
whole system, than a figure-head barely stand- 
ing before it. Victoria has had another prede- 
cessor also, of her own sex, in modern times— 
Queen Anne; nor is the history of that 
monarch likely to discourage any ambition she 
may feel to exercise a constitutional influence 
in the state. I think there will appear in the 
sequel even of these sketches, some reason to 
predict that Her Majesty, if the popular prayer 
of the national song for her long life and reign 
should be fulfilled, will be found following in 
this respect rather the example of her grand- 
father—and of her mother, it may be added, if 
one may introduce a comparatively private 
character into such a discussion, than that of 
either of the other members of the same famil 
who have last preceded her. Both George IV. 
and William IV. were naturally endowed with 
some share of the stamina of their old-fashioned 
and obstinate, but yet, on the whole, respecta- 
ble parent—a man and a monarch of no little 
character, certainly, (such as it was;) one who 
oddly enough, considered himself as a being 
having some interest, and deserving to have 
some influence in the affairs of his own do- 
minions. The sons, however, were not to be 
compared with the father. To speak in plain 
English, or rather in plain American (for I 
fear a dialect so democratic as mine would 
hardly be countenanced on the other side of 
the water,) though both the abovementioned 
gentlemen, George and William, started with 
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decent constitutions of both body and mind,* 
and even might be considered promising lads 
for a time, neither seem to have had vigour 
enough to resist the ten thousand temptations 
and trials, the ‘discipline,’ the ‘ purgatory,’ at- 
tached to their situations, hardly less than to 
that of the sovereign. I have the charity to 
think that the character must have been rather 
extraordinary which could have done so with 
success. Both, at all events, had pretty nearly 
worn themselves out when they came to the 
throne. Their characters, too, were confirmed, 
their reputations were established. And, not 
to go into disagreeable details of their more 
scandalous habits, they were undeniably and 
desperately lazy and luxurious, as well as old; 
quite as fit, in a word, to be coachmen as kings. 
Victoria, we shall see, is not of this school. She 
has much apparently of the Georgian stamina ; 
a respectably sensible and perhaps vigorous 
mind, with a strong instinct of self-respect. 
This, in the grandfather was developed to an 
obdurate degree ; but in her it shows itself thus 
far only as an essential aid in sustaining the 
dignity of her station; in fact, something of a 
genuine queenly bearing, royal grace, a mix- 
ture (not yet malice of courts) of the stateli- 
ness of the old system, with the simplicity of 
better manners and late days; the Elizabethan 
spirit embodied in modern form. To this is to 
be added the important item of a good educa- 
tion. Victoria’s training is allowed on all 
sides, to have been-—hard as it may be for some 
of us republicans to think so—really rational, 
judicious, and even energetic. The aim was, 
and as far as successful, its end has been to fit 
her for a station, which, to fill worthily, (what- 
ever may be said to the contrary,) requires no 
ordinary character or mind. The mere pros- 
pect of this station, under such tuition, must 
have inspired her with a generous ambition to 
be and todo something worthy of a Queen— 
the Sovereign of the greatest empire on earth. 
“All appliances and means to boot,” of course 
have been at her command in this process, It 
has been such on the whole, as could hardly re- 
sulted in an inferior, an insignificant, an indif- 
ferent character, whatever the material (within 
reason) which it wrought on. 

Then Victotia is young. She assumed the 
full powers of royalty at an earlier age than 
any one of her predecessors. Five only of the 
British kings have been under the legal period 
of manhood at their accession, and these were 
all minors, and therefore in charge of a Regent. 
Victoria has taken the whole responsibility of 
her state in one investment, at the tender age 


* There is something remarkably significant in the his- 
tory of this family, too much so to need comment, A late 
writer refers to the subject thus:—**The rapid decline in 
numbers of the present Royal family of England, is unexam- 
pled in history. George III. had fifteen children, and thir- 
teen of them lived to maturity. Seven of them still survive, at 
ages far beyond the average of any family in the world ; and 
where is the third generation? One young lady, the present 
Queen, representing the Duke of Kent; one young gentle- 
man, heir of the King of Hanover; and a son and y Herre 
of the Duke of Cambnidge—four persons in all, and three of 
these born in the same year, 1819, when their grandfatheg was 
fourscore years old, and one born a couple of years T; 
these compose all the return. Of what other family, the 
pr Of which was born a century ago, could the same be 
sai 


of eighteen. Of her youthfulness the passing 
remark may be made as of the ordeal of trials 

uliar to her position: if it be creditable, as 
it surely is, for the maturest character to pass 
through that fiery furnace unscathed—if it be 
so for a man—for a woman—how much more so 
for a mere girl. Be this however as it may, 
her age is still a great point, and that for many 
reasons, not only is it in itself an object of 
sympathy and indulgence like her sex, it im- 
plies health and strength to endure and do; or 
implies also a disposition to please—to be 
greatly popular—to do good. Victoria’s repu- 
tation, unlike that of her uncle’s, was unde- 
cided when she came to the throne. She had 
it to decide for herself. The people had no 
grudge against her; no suspicion of her; their 
anticipations were auspicious as far as they 
went; they are so still. How vast an advan- 
tage was this over her predecessors! What a 
motive it must be, especially in a temper at 
once ambitious and amiable, as hers is con- 
sidered to be. Even the foolish fondness of her 
admiring subjects, exhibited as it has been dur- 
ing the first year of her reign, a character edu- 
cated as hers has been, could not but move her 
to virtuous and high resolves. The confidence it 
showed in her generous nature, and her just in- 
tentions, was probably deserved ; but at all events 
nothing could be better calculated to make it so; 
to create the merit imagined—to inspire the re- 
gal mind, in this its most susceptible and tena- 
cious condition, with feelings answering to the 
affections and aspirations of her people. If 
sovereigns, especially in free countries, have 
great trials to encounter, they have also the 
most powerful incentives to help them on; they 
may have, at least; and never did a monarch 
assume the supreme power of a realm under au- 
spices more stimulating than hers. Every 
thing was on her side. “The English had had 
no Queen for more than a century; the charm 
of novelty belonged to the new accession. The 
reigns of the only two who had ruled England 
during three hundred years, had been among 
the mos: brilliant periods of its history; and 
association and prejudice were enlisted for 
another specimen of the sex. All that was 
known at the same time, of the actual disposi- 
tion, and still more of the training of Victoria, 
went to sustain these prepossessions. Nobody 
knew of a pretext for sinister surmises. All 
must have considered that even if she had bad 
traits, they mightstill be reformed. If she was 
too insensible of her responsibilities, she might 
be roused. If she manifested for a time some- 
thing of the irresolution or irregularity of youth, 
that youth itself was the source of hope. She 
had at least, the docility and the freshness, with 
pane the vanity and the ambition which be- 
ongs to that period. All these could be turned 
to good account. There was time and faculty 
enough for improvement on one hand; there 
were the strongest of human motives for it on 
the other. 

These considerations have not esca the 
Queen. These influences have not failed, and 
will not fail to cherish in her a worthy and no- 
ble ambition. The reputation of her royal mo- 
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ther would alone be a sufficient guaranty for 
this; a woman, by the way, to whom, abysed 
as she has been, and is by the profligate party 
ress of London, the British empire is likely to 
under greater obligations than to any other 
commemorated in their history for ages. The 
prospect is that Victoria’s reign will be one of 
the longest in English annals. In these times 
it must be eventful and important in proportion. 
Great movements, for good or evil, are going 
on, and must go on, within and without the 
British dominions, in which the interests of 
that country are vitally involved. Never was 
there a more splendid sphere for the highest 
ambition and the most unwearied energies, 
The thought of the record which posterity ma 
have to make of the reign of Victoria, is enoug 


to move marble itself into life. It cannot be 
doubted that more and more, as reflection grows 
upon her, she will feel the full force of these 
impressions. She knows that she may sostamp 
her influence on the period in which she flour- 
ishes, that history shal] speak of it as her own. 
It will be the Victorian, as a former one now is 
the Elizabethan age of its annals; and it will 
not be difficult for her to imitate the patriotism, 
the vigour, the integrity, the courage, and all 
the high heroic qualities which have won for 
her famous predecessor the name of the “good 
Queen Bess,” without allowing a combination 
of traits so magnificent and so beneficent to be 
sullied by any mixture either of the harshness 
of those days or the effeminacy of her own. 
[To be Continued.] 
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WINTER FLOWERS. 


BY MRS. M. ST. L. LOUD. 


Lov’p of my heart are the flowers that bloom, 
Through the long dark days of the winter’s gloom; 
Filling the air with their fragrant breath, 

When the blossoms of summer are sunk in death. 


Oh, summer hath many a sunny hour, 

And summer hath many a gentle shower; 
To cherish and nurture each delicate thing, 
And call into beauty the buds of spring. 


But ye are born, amid darkness and storm; 
No dews fall on ye—nor sunshine warm; 


Ye feel not the breeze of the summer day, 
From the sweet southwest, ’mong your leavesat play. 


Ye speak to my heart, with the voice of trath: 
When vanished, are all the bright dreams of youth; 
Cling to the hope, that fades not away, 

Which will gild the gloom of life’s latest day : 


That when age steals on with its moments dark, 
And the frame grows stiff like an ice bound bark, 
The soul may renew its youthful prime, 
Unchill’d by the frosts of life’s winter time. 
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THE MISSIONARY’S WIFE. 


‘Turre is something exceedingly interesting in a 
missionary’s wife. A soldier’s is more so, for she 
follows him to danger, and, perhaps to death; but 
glory waits him if he falls, and while she weeps she 
isproud. Before I went abroad the only missionary 
I ever knew I despised, for I believed him to be a 
canting hypocrite; but I saw much of them abroad, 
and made many warm friends among them; and I 
repeat it, there is something exceedingly interesting 
in a missionary’s wife. She who had been cherish- 
ed as a plant which the winds must not breathe on 
too rudely, recovers from the shock of a separation 
from her friends to find herself in a land of barba- 
rians, where her loud cry of distress can never 
reach the ears of those she has left. New ties 
twine round her heart. The tender and helpless 


girl changes her very nature, and becomes the staff 
and support of the man. In his hours of despon- 
dency she raises his drooping spirits; she bathes 
his aching head; she smooths his pillow of sick- 
ness. 

It is true, that the path of the missionary is not 
strewed with roses; but often, in leaving his house 
at night, and following my guide with a lantern 
through the narrow streets of a Turkish city, I 
have run over the troubles incident to every condi- 
tion of life, not forgetting those of a traveller, and 
have taken to whistling, and, as I stumbled into 
the gate of an old convent, have murmured invo- 
> eae “after all, these missionaries are happy 
fellows.” 
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Allegretto scherzando. 





DEAR MARY, I LOVE THEE! 


A BALLAD, COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR THE LADY’S BOOK, BY 


SYDNEY PEARSON, 


OF THE TREMONT THEATRE, BOSTON. 


I love the girl whose sunny smile 
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care awhile, Around them must be 


Jumes her laughing e’en, Though lit- 
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I _ love, yes,how I love to see That storm and sunshine meet ; For 
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| on her cheek tearssoon willbe, And oh! such tearsaresweet! And oh! such tears are 








II. 


I love the girl whose ruby lip 
Can breathe as soft a strain, 

As often from some eastern ship, 
Comes wafted o’er the main! 

The song she sings is strangely wild, 
And oft times passing sad, 

Yet I can listen like a child, 
And oh! it makes me glad! 


Ii. 


I Iove the girl whose heart can beat 
In sympathy with mine, 

I love the voice whose tones are sweet, 
And speak of “auld lang syne!” 

I love the girl whose spirit knows 
Its dreams of love for me!— 

I love—but oh! each symptom shows, 
Dear Mary, I love thee! 
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Good wishes keep long,” said the Arabian sage. We 
hope, at least, they do not, like the fashions, grow obsolete 
with the month. We are about to ask a special favour of our 
kind friends, which we trust will be gladly accorded. It 
is that they will all step with us upon “ Ali’s earpet of me- 
mory,” and go back to New-Year’s morning; and then allow 
us to address them in the sentiments proper for that oceasion. 

The truth is, that our “ Editor’s Table” of last month was 
not furnished se bly; the d at which we reside 
from the place of publication, renders delays and disappoint- 
y oa oo. so Nagy But we are loath to enter on 

luties of a r year, without proffering our 
wishes to our readers, So now pray consider the et 
as read on New- Year's eve, , 





“ There’s a new voice at the door, 
And a new step on the floor ;"—— 

Yes, New-Year has come, and the Old Year, like an actor 
retiring from the stage, departed never to retarn, When a 
child, we fancied that there actually was a pause in the 
eareer of Time while the scenes were shifting, or in other 
words, that between the death of the Old and the arrival of 
the happy New-Year, there was an interim in which Nature 
partici pated. And the feeling still comes over us, we think 
it is the same with most people, that we begin a new era of 
life, with the New-Year. We can hardly believe that the 
sands are continually flowing, that there is no pause from the 
eradle to the grave; and no such thing as a holiday in Na- 
ture. She, like a good and careful mother, is never at leisure, 
but urging on and on to the completion of her great work, 
when “ Time will be no longer.” Then will her rest come. 

Does not this constant progression teach us that we too, if 
we would succeed in what we undertake, must be constant 
and true to our purpose, instant “in season and out of sea- 
son ” hoping always, even when there seems no prospect of 
attaining? Is there not life in Nature, even when the cold 
and dark storms of Winter have made her desolate and seem- 
ingly dead ?—As the gentle Spring revives the verdure, and 
deeks the physical with the beauty of buds and flowers, to be 
perfected in the rich maturity of Summer, and the bounties 
of Autumn's wealth, so will our hopes and plans, if in accord- 
anee with the holy principles of justice and the earnest de- 
sire of doing good to others, be blessed and strengthened by 
tim who bade us pray that our Father’s will might be done 
on earth as it is in heaven. If God intends that mankind 
shall attain to the happiness and perfection of knowing and 
serving him, then will he bless and prosper those who are 
conscientiously endeavoring to advance this great work of 
human improvement. And here we rest our cause. 

Since the first beginning of our editorial responsibility, till 
the present time, eleven years, it has been the first wish of 
our heart, in all our literary exertions, to do good, especially 
to and for our own sex. And wo this single purpose we attri- 
bute, more than to the brilliancy of effert with which our 
work has been sustained, the continued success which has 
attended us. Other periodicals, numerous as the stars in our 
national banner, have risen, and shone, some with the bright 
lustre of genius—but it availed not, There was no great 
moral purpose to be wrought out, the faith in which would 
keep them ever true to one and the same course. It is not 
enough that amusement is provided for the reader. There 
must be an aim in the fiction and the song, beautiful and per- 
feet as these may be, an aim that corresponds with the cha- 
racter and pursuits of those fur whom the work is designed. Is 
it thought that our sphere is too narrow? Better cultivate a 
garden with care and taste, than attempt to add field to 
field, till the whole is wild as a jungle, monotonous as a 
prairie or barren asa desert. But our field is not a narrow 
one. Remember that one half the human race are females, 
How grand, how exalting is the thought that we may be giv- 
ing impetus to the means which are destined to elevate such 
& multitude in the intellectual and social scale ; and more, 
that the character and condition of men is thus to receive its 
last and best improvement. Every increase of moral power 





over physical might, elevates the condition of woman—be- 
cause her nature being in consonance with this moral pro- 
gress, and her influence over the young so sacred and irresist- 
ible, her aid will be sought and prized by the good and wise 
among men. Only allow her intellectual culture, and give toher 
feminine pursuits the degree of estimation which they really 
merit, and she will be content. What pursuit or profession 
among men is more important and honorable than the office 
which God has bestowed on woman—that of the jirst teacher 
of every human being? To use the words of Mrs. Sigourney ; 
‘«In point of precedence, she is next to the Creator; in 
power over her pupils limitless and without competition ; in 
faculty of teaching, endowed, with the prerogative of a 
transforming love: while the glorious department allotted, 
is a newly quickened soul, and its immortal destiny.” 

We have often remarked, and we now repeat, that we do 
not seek to invite our sex to emulate the pursuits of men. We 
have a far loftier purpose. We would have our ladies ex- 
hibit such an example of intelligence and moral excellence, 
that men, when they see one of their own sex excel in all that 
is really noble and great, may say, as was said of the wise As- 
trippusof old—*‘ he was taught of his mother.” 

. . 7 


. * . . . 

« The best of prophets of the Future is the Past.”—What 
hath the year gone by left us of its power and wisdom? Of 
its power, that most wonderful result of human genius and 
mechanical skill, the successful navigation of the Atlantic by 
steam! Here is a combination of physica! energy and human 
intelligence, the most powerful the world ever witnessed, di- 
rected to promote investigation, peace and happiness among 
thenationsof the earth, Hitherto the most grand exhibitions 
of man’s power and energy have been in destructive rather 
than peaceful enterprises, either on land or water, Thus Ab 

d ed the Granicus, and Cesar the Rubicon—Han- 
nibal and Napoleon the mighty Alps. How poor their tri 
umphs, who only sought honors and empire for themselves, 
compared with the genius of Fulton and Watts, whose inven- 
tions seem destined to extend, till all nations are linked im 
one brotherhood of mutual benefit and geod will! Every 
triumph of man’s physical power, directed to the arts which 
promote peace, elevates woman in the scale of society—be- 
cause the moral faculties, in which lies her superiority, are 
then required to direct and contro! the manners of life. The 
past year has been one of great and important interest to 
every philanthropist and Christian. 

For the wisdom of the past year we can say thus much—it 
has produced three works worthy to be read this year ; each, 
in its own way, contributing something to the wisdom of the 
world. By wisdom, as applied to the affairs of men, we mean 
that just judgment on past events, and present circumstan- 
stances which shall enlighten the public mind, and make the 
course more conducive to the general welfare, happiness and 
improvement of mankind better understood. 

The first and most wonderful literary production of the 
times is “ The French Revolution,”"—A History--by Thomas 
Carlysle, It might more properly be termed a series of His- 
torical portraits, fur its seenes and persons are rather painted 
to the imagination than described in the detail of narrative. 
But the power of its writer in showing the reality of that aw- 
ful spectacle, a nation in its first fierce outbreak from the 
degradation and misery of ages of slavery and ignorance, and 
intoxicated with the dream of freedom and happiness, is 
astonishing. It is a history of man’s heart as well as com 
duct. There is wisdom in its pages which should lesson all 
men, The style is peculiar, some call it affected, but to us 
it seems natural and proper, because it evidently is the lan- 
guage of feeling. We will give a short extract from the 
second volume. 

Speaking of Sansculottism, the author says -— 

“ It was the frightfullest thing ever borne of time! One 
of the frightfullest. This Convention, now grown anti-Jaco- 
bin, did, with an eye to justify and fortify itself, publish lists 
of what the reign of Terror had perpetrated : lists of the 
guillotined, The lists, cries splenetic Abbe Montgaillard, 
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were not complete, They contain the names of——how many 
persons think the reader?—Two thousand all but a few. 
There were above four thousand, cries Montgaillard ; so 
many were guillotined, fusilladed, done to death; of whom 
nine hundred were women. It is a horrible sum of human 
lives, M. L’Abbe; some ten times as many shot rightfully 
on a field of battle, and one might have a glorious victory 
with Te Deums, Itis not far from the two-hundredth part of 


what perished in the Seven Years’ War !” 
. . . * . . > * 


« But what if history, somewhere on this planet, were to 
hear of a nation, the third soul of whum had not for thirty 
weeks each year as many third-rate potatoes as would sustain 
him? History, in that case, feels bound to consider that star- 
vation is starvation ; that starvation from age to age presup- 
poses mueh. % ? ® b be 

Such things were and are, and they go on in silence, 
peaceably : and Sansculottisms follow.” 

Here is the summing upof the results of the Revolution : — 

“In France, there are now four million landed properties ; 
that black portent of an agrarian law is as it were realized! 
What is still stranger, we understand all Frenchmen have 
the ‘right of duel,’ the hackney coachman with the Peer, if 
insult be given ; such is the law of public opinion. Equality 
at least in death! The form of government is by citizen 
King, frequently shot at, not yet shot!” 

We wish we had room to give two of his female portraits— 
Charlotte Corday and Madame Reviand ; but those who de- 
sire to see these two wonderful women must read the book. 

The second work we would commend to our readers 
is from the pen of a woman—“ Letters to Mothers,” by 
Mrs. Sigourney. We named it in our last—we thought 
to give some extracts in this number ; but it should be all 
read—be studied. It does not pretend to any original dis- 
covery—it is simply the exposition and application of those 
eternal principles of Truth and Nature which the experience 
of man and the revelation of God alike sustains. But it is 
of the utmost importance that these principles should be 
rightly understood, 

And the third book? It is the work of our young, gifted 
countryman, William G. Simms--a novel—“ Peluyo: a 
Story of the Goth.’ The noble sentiments and just princi- 
ples embodied in this book, claim for it a distinction above 
the ordinary rank of works of fiction, It is worthy of our 
age and nation; and we shall be mistaken if the author does 
not gain by this production a celebrity which the usual hack- 
nied round of novel-writing could never have given him, He 
has oy»ened a new mine of moral and political interest for this 
class of works, an interest which Americans must appreciate. 
Thus literature, in the three great departments of History, 
Education and Fiction, are becoming the vehicles of those 
just sentiments and holy principles which will, finally, make 


earth the abode of peace, virtue, and love, 
* . - * * * . 


We observed, in our last number, that the Lecturer was 
abroad. We wish to interest our friends particularly in one— 
the lecturer on Phrenology—George Combe, Esq., of Edin- 
burgh. He has lately come to America, with the intention of 
travelling through the length and breadth of our land, and 
when he ean find sufficient encouragement, expounding to 
the people the principles of his philosophy. Whoever has 
read his eloqueut work on the “ Constitution of Man,” will 
need no other or higher testimonials of his talents, profound 
knowledge of human nature, and devoted philanthropy. Mr. 
Combe delivered his first course of lectures at Boston, where 
he was received with the respect and warm feelings which 
the pupil and friend of the good and great Spurzheim could 
not fail to inspire. We have not room this month to enter 
into the subject of his lectures, Go and hear him, reader, if 
you have the opportunity. To our sex the importance of his 
views on education are of the highest moment ; and his lec- 
tures are intensely interesting. We look to these familiar ad- 
dresses as a most efficient cause of hope for the future—by 
these a taste for knowledge, especially philosophy and the 
sciences, will be widely diffused among the people—and wo- 
men can share it equally with men. 

. 7 . * = . o . 

And now let us see what are our prospects of doing good 
for this year, We have a large number of popular contribu- 


tors engaged ; as the writers in the last number showed, In 
addition to those who have long enjoyed the confidence of our 
readers, we have several new names, one we are sure will 
be most welcome—B. B. Thatcher, Esq., who has lately re- 
turned from a tour in Europe, will give, if his health per- 
mits, a series of Sketches of distinguished females for our 
Book, comprising “Victoria, the young Queen”-~“ Miss 
Baillie”—“ Edgeworth”--Mitford, Mrs. Hofland, and other 
living writers. There will be also a story from Mrs, H, 
Smith, author of “ A Winter in Washington,” &c., besides 
the usual variety from our best contributors. 

We have on our table new publications “ too us to 
mention,’’ but we will try in our next to give a report of the 
best, 

Our correspondents will not, we hope, think themselves ne- 
glected, if we do not particularize all favors received. We 
shall look over our port-folio and drawer soon, In the mean 
time we tender our heart-felt thanks to all who show a de- 
sire to aid us in our editorial duties ; and wish them, with our 
kind readers, A Happy New Year! 





TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


It has always been a primary object with the publisher of 
the Lady’s Book, to engage the most talented writers as con- 
tributors to this Magazine, In the pursuance of this object, 
expense has been a matter of minor consideration, and with- 
out vanity or ostentation, we think it may be said that our 
list of correspondents will bear a comparison with that of any 
other periodical in the United States. The publisher eon- 
gratulates the writers of the Lady’s Book generally, on the 
unequivocal marks of public approbation which have fre- 
quently been accorded to their productions, 

Having made extensive arrangements for the supply of our 
pages, and being desirous that this work should comprise as 
great a variety as possible, we would suggest to correspond- 
ents that a certain degree of revity in their respective offer- 
ings would enable us to carry out our designs more effectu- 
ally. Five or six pages, (in print of that size used in the 
Lady’s Book) is a convenient length for a tale; and where 
each article does not exceed that amount, it must be evident 
that more articles can be contained in each No. of the work— 
that an opportunity is thus affurded for accommodating a 
greater number of correspondents, and, at the same time, the 
reader is presented with a greater diversity of compositions, 

Contributors will please draw on us for the amount due 
them, or inform us to whom payment of their respective 
claims shall be made. 


“ WORDS—WORDS—WoORDS!” 


A superabundance of words is the great fault of the age ; 
not an American fault exclusively, as some persons would in- 
sinuate ; but, as far as we have been able to observe, a fault 
universal, Congressional speeches, lectures, orations ; nay, 
sermons and prayers themselves, are sometimes viciously 
long; and even the cold of the present weather, which con- 
tracts most substances, seems to have but little effect on 
speeches, &c. Young writers are particularly apt to fall into 
a habit of prolixity, than which searcely any defect of style 
is more distasteful to the reader, Persons who think clearly 
are always remarkable for using the fewest words. If aman 
wishes to be original in these days, let him be concise. 


FASHION. 


It is related in history that, at the time it was customary for 
ladies and gentlemen to wear shoes with toes a foot and a half 
long, and turned up like sleigh runners, the clergy preached 
a crusade against these ornaments without effect, And this 
at a time when the clergy could overturn thrones and dispose 
of kingdoms! From hence we may learn that whatever may 
be said against fashion, it is little more than a waste of time 
to decry it ; at least until the disposition of mankind under- 
goes a radical alteration, Men may grow more austerely re- 
ligious—each successive generation may be wiser than the 
last, but we doubt whether the human species in general will 
ever become too good or too wise to offer sacrifices to this fan- 
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tastic deity. We are still rocked in fashionable cradles, and 
buried in fashionable coffins—-and in all the intermediate 
scenes of our existence, we feel the influence, and acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the grand enchantress. Sometimes, 
indeed, we may flatter ourselves that we are not partakers in 
this species of idolatry ;—but let us reflect a little, and our 
error will be visible. If, for instance, our dress be not made 
to conform with the mode last imported from Paris, at least 
we are commonly anxious enough to dress in the mode most 
approved among our neighbours, our acquaintances, or the 
religious society to which we may belong. A broad-brimmed 
hat and a quaker bonnet are fashionable in the society of 
Friends ; and those persons who are most remarkable for the 
plainness of their apparel, are often scrupulously exact in con- 
forming with some standard which they conceive to be most 
expressive of decorum and good taste. We mention this, to 
illustrate the fact that, with respect to the love of fashion, 
men differ more in its modifications than in the thing itself. 
And be it remembered that pride may sometimes be shown in 
singularity, as well as in excess of ornament. 

Some attention to fashion is not, in itself, unwise nor inju- 
dicious ; a total neglect of fashion is often the concomitant of 
a good understanding—but it frequently gives evidence of a 
mind unskilled in the affairs of this world. By inattention to 
such small matters, many good men impair their own worldly 
interests, and, what is worse, diminish that influence which 
they might exercise for the good of others, But this fault is 
trifling in comparison with the opposite one of bestowing an 
undue portion of our time and thoughts on matters which, at 
best, are excusable frivolities, Some one remarks that ‘* men 
who are excessively attached to fashionable decorations, al- 
ways hold in contempt the great and good qualities which 
form the characters of the statesman, the philosopher, and 
the patriot.” Let not the /adies fail into the same error, or 
their influence will make statesmanship, philosophy, and pa- 
triotism out of fashion, An unfashionable mortal is not al- 
ways despicable, nor is a fashionable one always respectable. 
**When the Duke of Sully was called upon by Louis the 
Thirteenth, to give his advice in some great emergency, he 
observed the favorites and courtiers whispering to one another 
and smiling at his unfashionable appearance, * Whenever 
your Majesty's father,’ said the old warrior and statesman, 
*did me the honor to consult me, he ordered the buffoons of 
his court to retire to the anti-chamber.’” 





THE PROGRESS OF SOCIETY. 


“Standing wistfully on the safe shore, we will look and see 
what is of interest to us, and what is adapted to us,”— 
Thomas Carlysle. 

True to eur principles of sustaining the cause of our own 
sex, as the best and surest means of improving society, we re- 
sume our record of progress. Much has been done during the 
past year, quietly but efficiently done to advance female edu- 
cation. Schools on a more permanent plan are beginning to 
be attempted—for instance that at Westchester, under the 
care of Mrs. 4. H. L. Phelps--and public opinion is growing 
settled and decided in support of these institutions. 

Men of the first talents and influence are, by their writings, 
or in their lectures, lending their aid to enforce the senti- 
ments so finely expressed by the noble French philosopher, 
(Aime Mustin) when addressing his female readers—* Youth- 
ful wives, tender mothers, upon you, more than upon the 
laws of man, depends the destiny of Europe and the future 
civilization of all mankind |!” 

‘The author of the “‘ Incidents of Travel,” has, in his notice of 
Athens, sketched a pieture of the beneficial effects of Mrs. 
Hill’s school fur girls, which must take captive every heart. 
We have only room for a communication from a gentleman 
who has long been at the head of a Seminary for Young La- 
dies. And here we would remark, that though we have ob- 
jected to the placing of young girls, for their tuition, entirely 
under the care of a man, yet we never objected to the assist- 
ance of men in the intellectual part of female education, We 
think that an establishment, under the care of a married cou- 
ple, competent to the high trust, where the husband brings 
for his share the rich fruits of scholarship, and the wife aids 
his severe task, by her fine tone of moral sentiment, and the 


grace of erudition and manners, such a seminary well de- 
serves the popularity which we have been informed attends 
that of the Rev. Charles H. Alden. But to the letter, for 
whieh the writer has our cordial thanks, and our request that 
he will soon write again. 


— High —— Young Ladies, 
6 Portico Square, Oct. 22, 1838, 

My Dear Mrs, Hale—It is true as you say, that “in no nation 
on earth are there so many male teachers of female youth as 
in America.” And you may with propriety ask, “ Shall we 
have no aid from this phalanx of educated men, who ought to 
know and feel the importance of their own professioa most 
deeply, in rousing the public mind of America ?” 

Ast the quo modo. How shall we most effectually en- 
courage and strengthen your hands in your noble efforts to 
elevate the sex? You callus a “ phalanx,” but how disuni- 

We certainly are not un corps d’esprit. Do you ask 
our untiring devotion to the cause of female learning in the 
ordinary track of our daily duties? We trust, that in some 
ereditable degree, you already have such aid. We assure you 
that we find no difference in the mental structure and capa- 
city for improvement between girls and boys, unless in favor 
of the former. In docility, in moral susceptibility, in all the 
benefits that result from a personal attachment to their 
teachers, we find them superior. We find them as apt to 
perceive a proposition in science, as prompt to analysis as 
those of our sex of the same age and advantages, We find 
them no less alive to the beauties and attractions of literature. 
But we do tind some very disheartening circumstances, We 
are compelled to dwell forever, and almost exclusively at the 
very threshold of learning. dur young ladies finish their 
education—what a misnomer !—at the — that the educa- 
tion of our sex efficiently commences, hat think you, Mrs, 
Hale, that of the some three hundred names on my catologues 
during the last five years, less than twenty-five have comple- 
ted my entire course, and that course, as you know, is not 
frightfully extensive. It is unfortunately the case that our 
young ladies of the best intellectual properties have too little 
encouragement to attempt the sublimities of sei , or the 
more critical departments of literature. 

“T hear you are studying Mentaland Moral Philosophy, 
Miss ——,” said a gentleman of letters ; “it may be you can 
tell me what are Algebra, pure Geometry, and possibly conie 
sections?” There was not a little of the satirical in the 
manner of the questioner. Miss ——, with that modest 
which proper mental discipline and a love of knowledge se 
dom fail to inspire, replied to her elder friend, with t 
clearness and simplicity. She confessed that she found the 
elements of such branches as she had attended to, very 
simple and of easy comprehension ; and that she was not a 
little surprised to find that the difficulties of study were by 
no means appalling; nor could she see why the richer re- 
turns of liberal knowledge should be withheld from her sex. 
Instances like this are by no means rare, as you well know; 
and it is a matter of serious regret, that most men of the 
learned professions treat our young ladies as infants, rather 
than as rational beings. Infants they certainly tempt them 
to remain, in knowledge. 

Now if you will be satisfied with our endeavors to cultivate 
in our pupils habits of decision and independent thought, and 
to train them for the endearing relations we anticipate they 
will hereafter sustain, we cheerfully make this promise. We 
then will take the consolation, nor a trifling one is it, that 
when you and I shall have to our re’ , other genera- 
+. will — = inesti — le py exertions . 

ut, madam, if you desire us to ma our profession 
publieations which promise nothing of the romance and pa fi 
rit-stirring poetry of the marvellous and the beautiful ; or if 
you wish us to obtain the ear of our politicians and states- 
men, we must say prenez garde. We obtain here little or no 
sympathy, and find few ears to hear, and fewer heads to con- 
trive, and fewer hands still to exeeute. It seems to me that 
the condition of female education here is somewhat analogous 
to the Pool of Siloam: the motion of the waters must be 
waited for. We may, it is true, contribute to prevent a calm 
or stagnation ; you, Madam, are doing much in this respect ; 
but we can avail ourselves of these movements, and turn their 
influence to grand results, Already have we done much. Of 
our own New-England, the evidences of efficient exertion are 
known and read of all. The female seminary of Troy, de- 
spite of all former discoura ts ; the institutions in Ohio; 

e successful labors of Bishops of New Jersey and of 
Tennessee ; the noble example of Seorgia in the establish- 
ment at Macon ; the flattering promise of the’ Institute at 
Westchester and other places in this State, to make no men- 
tion of scores of others, are all demonstrative or ominous of 
good. And when the excitement 2 rty shall save 
subs our legislatures dare, posse wy founder, foster Insti- 
tutions for Female learning 

I have written, as you see, in a most rambling manner; I 
seldom have leisure to write at a less rapid rate, Such as it 
is, I send it. If you honor me by its insertion in your valua- 
ble “ Book,” I shall construe it as an insinuation that I may 


write again. 
With much esteem, 


— é. H, ALDEN. 


















































vivuutu; tae mind, the mind alone, is the 
dwelling place of happiness: but this dwelling 
being impervious to the scrutiny of a fellow- 
being, who can decide on the happiness or 
misery of any individual? Not more effectu- 
ally can deformity and disease be concealed by 
our outward garments, than sorrow and discon- 
tent by our outward circumstances. Nor can 
we determine the proportion in which happiness 
and misery are distributed among men, without 
penetrating the recesses of the heart. 

There is no state of desolateness and poverty, 
no degree of bodily pain over which mind can- 
not triumph, and be conscious of a felicity be- 
yond what ease and plenty and society can be- 
stow. This truth has been established by the 
declarations of exiles, of prisoners, of martyrs. 
The deprivations of poverty—the sufferings and 
confinement of disease, far from destroying, 
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I could illustrate this truth by a thousand ex- 


‘amples, but at present I will offer only one, 


drawn from the confessions of a dying friend, 
and as nearly as possible shall tell the story in 
her own words. 

I was born, said Mrs. de Lacy, in the rank of 
life which it is the ambition of all to attain. I 
grew up the darling of my parents, the be- 
loved and admired of a large circle of friends 
and connections. Every desire of an affection- 
ate disposition, every caprice of a lively fancy, 
were indulged; while each idle habit, or vi- 
cious tendency, was corrected by my fond, but 
judicious mother. My mind was improved, and 
my manners polished, by her care and example. 

Intellectual pleasures were thus added to’ 
those which fortune and affection bestowed. To 
crown my happy lot, I was allowed to marry 
the man of my choice; a man of rank, virtue, 
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